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bee Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 3865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ECRETARY ELIOT of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation sends out his annual appeal to the churches. 
Such an appeal ought to be made unnecessary by the 
promptness and zeal with which all our ministers and 
churches should each year try to increase the financial 
resources of the Association.’ We cannot understand the 
feeling and disposition of any minister who, occupying a 
Unitarian pulpit, being strengthened, sustained, and com- 
forted in his work by the fellowship of other ministers and 
churches, should be indifferent to the claims of our oldest © 
missionary organization. There is a fair probability that 
without its existence and work during the last seventy-five 
years the church to which he ministers would not exist, and 
he would not be a Unitarian minister. According to the 
latest arrangement made for annual contributions, the month 
of November was to be the time when all collections should 
have been made. But, through negligence, the date of col- 
lection has been in most cases postponed, until many churches 
pass the limits of the year without contributing. In this way, 
on the average, a whole yearly contribution from all the 
churches has been lost to the Association during the last 
twenty or thirty years. The largest collections and those 
that are most regularly made are attended to by the officers 
of a church or by a specially appointed committee. No ran- 
dom passing of contribution boxes ever results in a first-class 
contribution. In some parishes it is just as easy to get a 
thousand dollars as a hundred, if every one has a chance to 
give. Let the new secretary before the end of his first full 
year of service be encouraged to go forward with the feeling 
that our whole body is heartily co-operating with him and 
his noble fellow-workers on the Board of the American Uni- 


tarian Association. 
ut 


Two young rulers in Europe, who have more power than 
any other two men living to-day upon this planet, have risen 
so far above the old-fashioned national idea that they begin 
to see and to say that the good of all nations is the good of 
évery nation, that there can be no stable prosperity and 
assured peace for one unless the prosperity and peace of all 
are maintained. There need be no doubt that the czar of 
Russia desires universal peace. He sees that Russia will 
work out its mighty fortunes better if all its vast, crude 
energies can be turned into the channels of industry. There 
are material resources of every kind in Europe and Asia 
which can be developed by the energy now wasted in war 
and the preparation for war. The German kaiser, also, 
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knows enough to take into his mind the meaning of the 
lesson forced upon us by modern experience. 
in disease, in peace or in war, all nations suffer together or 
rejoice together. The virus of the plague in Bombay 1s fatal 
in Vienna, and war which degrades one nation to some ex- 
tent drags down all the rest. 


& 


Ir is impossible for one who is not in the district where 
the struggle is going on to do exact justice to the whites 
and negroes who are fighting in North Carolina. If the 
whites are fighting for supremacy and the blacks are fight- 
ing for liberty, and this is the only issue, then the sympathies 
of all good men and the powers of the government ought to 
be on the side of liberty. But social conditions in North 
Carolina are such that other things enter into the contest. 
Undoubtedly there is a stratum of negro society which is de- 
graded and brutal. The discipline of slavery has gone, and 
no other discipline has taken its place. But there is also an 
element of ignorant brutality in the white race. Many whites 
of the better class live in terror, and are willing to avail 
themselves of any process, legal or other, which will offset 
what they consider the degrading influence of negro equality, 
to say nothing of negro brutality. But a still larger number 
of negroes know that they are in constant danger of violence 
from brutal white men. The trouble comes largely from the 
fact that white men and women of the better class are more 
afraid of the evil which is covered by a black skin than they 
are of the same, or even of a worse character, in a white 
man. Is a white man’s government a republican form of 
government ? 

oe 


Every now and then we read definite statements to the 
effect that Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so has revoked a clause in a 
will leaving a sum of money to some church or college or 
other public institution. The alleged cause of this change of 
intention is always some objection to the administration or 
to some custom which is regarded as obnoxious. It is very 
seldom that such rumors are verified by the result. Often 
the institution that was supposed to be losing legacies was 
really gaining them. Commonly, also, the people who talk 
about making wills and cancelling them for such reasons, 
neither make the wills nor cancel them. It is a cheap and 
easy way of punishing some obnoxious person, to threaten 
something that will happen after one is dead. If there are 
losses of that kind,— and no doubt there are some,— they are 
offset by gains from those who approve. But the institution 
that shapes its course with the gain or loss of legacies as im- 
pelling forces will have no career worth considering. 


wt 


THE recent elections reveal undercurrents of serious and 
independent thought among the people. Ministers, editors, 
and politicians have the platform and the press, and have the 
first innings with the ears of the multitude; but nothing is 
more certain tlan that the ministers, the editors, and the 
politicians, all taken together, do not aetually and infallibly 
report the thoughts of the plain people, who think as they 
work, and wc k as they think, without much open speech. It 
is probable, i. not certain, that the coming winter will be one 
of doubt and controversy concerning the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which the republic was founded. In a light- 
minded way we have taken it for granted that a general, a 
* commander, or a President might take action subversiveo? 
the Declaration of Independence or even the Constitution of 
the United States, and that the people would approve. It 
now seems more certain than ever, that, if we make changes 
in the national institutions, they must be made slowly, after 
thorough consideration and with the consent of the people 
from whom is derived the right to govern. In so far as 
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these questions become entangled in partisan politics, the 
religious papers had better let them alone. In so far as they 
can be discussed without playing into the hands of politicians 
on one side or another, the religious press and the pulpit 
will do well to consider them patiently and seriously, but 
in the churches, at least, let us have an end of “ buncombe.” 


Bd 


It is well known in America that there are two currents of 
feeling in the Catholic Church. The first of these is repre- 
sented by Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. The 
other tendency comes to its more definite representation in 
Archbishop Corrigan. The men of the first class represent 
the American idea in the Catholic Church. As citizens of 
the American republic, they have»tried in every way to 
bring the administration of the Catholic Church into harmony 
with the principles of civil liberty. They try in every way 
to make their followers feel that patriotism is a virtue. They 
who represent the other tendency cling to the ideas of 
Catholic supremacy. They are not willing to allow anything 
to come between them and the will of the Holy Father at 
Rome. These two tendencies have now established them- 
selves in Rome itself, and are there contending for the 
mastery. European Catholics who distrust the American 
republic fear that the American Catholic Church will be 
detached from the main body and tend toward “schism.” 
The fear is not without justification. If the Roman Church 
ever fairly arrays itself against the civil power of the repub- 
lic, a large body of our Catholic citizens will certainly de- 
clare their independence of the political power of the Vati- 
can. If Catholic haters were wise, they would encourage the 
patriotic spirit which they so often denounce as hypocrisy. 


Real Things. 


There is a prejudice among the plain people against 
philosophers, very learned men and women, and people who 
are interested in the things which lie entirely beyond the 
thought and common life of the world. 

The prejudice is natural, but it should be admitted with 
caution. The. trouble is not with the great learning, with 
the philosophy and the abstract ideas, but with the use that 
is made of them. A knife-grinder who knows everything 
that the human mind can learn, and is equally skilful with 
another man who is ignorant of these things, will, because of 
his learning, be the better knife-grinder. Let two boys 
enter a banking house, both with the same business ability 
and skill as accountants and clerks, but let the one have all 
the knowledge that school and college can give, and the 
other have none of these things, and the former will have a 
vast advantage. He will see opportunities for the exercise 
of his technical skill which will escape the man of a nar- 
rower outlook. 

The scholar who knows everything that books can teach 
or that science can impart to a single mind may be so 
burdened with his learning that he can make no use of it in 
common life. But, if he is able to master his learning, to 
simplify it, to learn what it stands for in every-day life, and 
how it can be applied to meet the common needs of men 


and women, he is mightily re enforced by his learning. No ~ 


physician is so wise and skilful and tender as the one who 
has all the resources of science at his disposal, but who is 
able to forget everything when he stands beside the bedside 
of a patient but the one thing that will bring health and 
comfort. 

The greatest poet is he who can master the literature of 
the world and then distil from it a few lines that shall con- 
vey its essence to the untaught mind. 


Sometimes, by the insight of genius, ignorant men and 


women discover the real things, and use them when they — 
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cannot explain them or teach others how to find them again. 
A prospector with no knowledge of mineralogy may pick 
up a nugget of gold where the experts had not looked; but, 
after all, in the long run the experts will win the wealth 
hidden away beyond the knowledge or the ability of the un- 
taught miner. 

Sometimes a congregation feels the defect in a minister, 
and thinks it is the result of his great learning. He is cold 
and distant, and ignorant, they say, of common things. The 
trouble is not that he knows too much, but that he does not 
know enough to make his great learning available. The 
best preachers who are great scholars are those who by their 
manner and speech would never remind their hearers that 
they were learned. Like Alvan Clark with his wonderful 
lenses, they bring the heavens a little nearer. That is all. 

The real things are the same for the wise and for the 
simple. A few homely virtues make a good character, a 
few right ideas furnish a mind with wisdom, a few genuine 
sentiments make one a lover of his kind. These things, in 
whomsoever found, are good and admirable. They are as 
good in the ignorant as they are in the wise; but the ten- 
dency of all high training and great knowledge, rightly used, 
is to produce them in greater abundance, and to use them 
with greater effect for the common good. 

What we call luck is the happy stroke of the man who 
does not know how he made it, and cannot repeat it. The 
effect of careful training and wise direction is to multiply the 
happy strokes, to show how they are made, and to increase 
the number of those who are capable of making them. The 
effect of all thorough-going knowledge in science, philosophy, 
and theology, is to make the common things of life simpler, 
plainer, and more usable. Both scholars and plain people 
have often mistaken the effect of great learning and wis- 
dom. They have supposed that there could be little in 
common between the ideas, habits, customs, and desires 
of common people and uncommon philosophers. And yet 
all the practical applications of science teach another lesson. 
There is not one kind of light for the Indian’s tepee and 
another for Edison’s parlor. There is not one kind of heat 
for the snow hut of the Esquimau and another for the library 
of Lord Kelvin. There is not one kind of force for the grist 
mill turned by a brook and another for the flour-mills of 
Minneapolis. 

The matters which concern the inner life are the building 
of character, the exercise of the sentiments, the conduct of 
affairs, in the work and play of the daily struggle for exist- 
ence. The real life is not of two kinds, but of one kind. 
Any form of education which takes men and women out of 
sympathy with the common pursuits of their fellows and 
gives them other objects to strive for wili end in useless 
vagaries, in blind and crooked paths which lead nowhere. 
The greatest revelations are those that illuminate the com- 
mon life. The finest wisdom is that which reports itself in a 
little more light thrown upon the common ways of men, a 
more equable warmth in the homes and the hearts of the 
people, a steadier conviction and a finer ideal for every 
patriot, and a firmer knitting of the bonds of social order. 


Our Neighbors the Spiritualists. 


No statistics clearly show how many people in the United 
States belong under the Spiritualist name. They undoubt- 
edly might count considerable numbers. Their peculiar 
opinions are certainly among the active forces. in modern 
religious thought and life. Many thinkers share their 
opinions in some form. Why is it that the common attitude 
in most churches toward Spiritualists is that of mere toler- 
ance and unconcern? ‘The Spiritualists believe that they 
have established. definite proof of a future life. Why have 
they not just reason of complaint at the apathy of their 
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neighbors and friends in view of such a momentous propo- 
sition ? 

Evangelical churches generally profess to believe in a long 
series of supernatural appearances, in angels and theopha- 
nies, in the stories of men raised from the dead, and espe- 
cially in the resurrection of Jesus. The stories from the old 
records remind us repeatedly of phenomena reported by the 
Spiritualists, and by the Christian Scientists also. Why 
should an historical belief in such things be thoroughly re- 
spectable, while the contemporary belief in the same kind of 
things is regarded as “ queer’? 

Unitarians have been unable to rest their faith upon even 
the greatest of books. Much less could they believe that 
the hope of immortality depended upon historical events 
quite beyond the ability of man to investigate and establish. 
Why should not Unitarians, however, be very thankful to be 
shown to-day the actual evidences of a future life? Why 
should they take only a distant interest in the investigation 
of phenomena which seem to some of their neighbors to 
furnish clear proof of spiritual existence? ‘This fair ques- 
tion deserves a few paragraphs by way of answer. If the 
answer is not satisfactory for all, it will at least be true, we 
think. to the consciousness of a great many of our people.’ 

In the first place, we all know that the evidence for Spirit- 
ualism is not to many minds conclusive and overpowering. 
The question is an open one. Grant all the facts that have 
to be admitted. The question still remains, how to inter- 
pret these facts. Some, indeed, are persuaded that a “ spirit” 
from another state of existence acts through the medium. 
But this is only one theory among various possible explana- 
tions. In other words, if we depend upon physical proof 
for our hope of immortality, cautious thinkers must wait for 
further evidence. 

Again, the kind of investigation required by the spiritual- 
istic phenomena is, to some minds, somewhat repulsive, and, 
indeed, incongruous with all their highest expectations of real 
spiritual existence. We must play the part of a detective; 
we must guard against frauds; we must invent ingenious 
tests; we must be ready to work in the dark. The medium 
and the spirits, for their most efficient activity, require our 
sympathy and reverence, which we must, as critical investi- 
gators, begrudge. The situation seems to both unscientific 
and unreligious. 

Moreover, we all know something of the results of spiritual 
sittings. We have seen or heard of the display of power, 
we have read the communications, we have seen the writing 
or the verses. Who has ever yet known of any important 
communication of any great human invention or discovery 
that has come by this road, of any new thought or a line of 
great poetry? ‘The efforts of the spirits so far are pathetic 
and depressing. The noble dead are apt to appear in strange 
and alien company. ‘They are never their best selves: they 
seem to have suffered a sad sea-change. If it be God’s will, 
we must join their company; but all that we hear about 
them, and their very trivial doings—the mere echo of this 
earthly life — gives us precisely that sense of a dreary, thin, 
and tenuous life which A‘neas and ‘his heroes had in the 
thought of the ghosts of the departed worthies of Troy. 
Perhaps we ought to bear with them for a little while, but we 
long for the healthy sunshine and the open air. 

The fact is, judging again by well-known results, the 
whole series of phenomena which we are considering belong 
to the morbid side of human life. The mediums are gener- 
ally in unbalanced nervous equilibrium, and live close to the 
danger line of insanity. The study of these phenomena, 
curious and fascinating as they are to many minds, carries 
distinct risks to the mental and physical health. What 
thoughtful parent could wish a child to become interested in 
this strange and misty borderland, farthest of all realms 
from the hearty activities of health? 

Finally, we are strongly impressed that the word “ spirit ” is 
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used incorrectly in this wholly phenomenal region. We deal 
here with the play of the senses,— with states and cabinets, 
with dress and features, with autographs and flowers, with 
voices and music. Spirit is that which is forever behind 
form and the show of force. It is not matter, however 
ethereal, but that which uses and handles matter. It is that 
which thinks and loves, and which, therefore, no one ever Saw. 
In man it is that which is akin to the Eternal by virtue of its 
infinite thoughts and aspirations. We are not goimg to be 
immortal in a future life: we are now the sons of God. At 
our best, we know this. If we grow pure in heart, we carry 
with us the consciousness of eternal life. 


The Responsibility of Criticism. 


We use the word inno technical sense. We are not referring 
to the responsibility of the critic who gives scholarly study 
to the Bible. We mean criticism in its every-day sense and 
use,— criticism that implies fault-finding, discontentedness, 
the discovery of imperfection, and sometimes hostility. It 
is so easy to criticise everywhere that the responsibility of 
criticism is often entirely overlooked. 

And here we may get help from the use of the word which 
~ we have not in mind in this article. The critic of the Bible 
is not the fault-finder, the detective, the mere searcher for 
mistakes, and for opportunity to point out errors. He does 
not gloat over inaccuracies, nor say, “ Mend that, or I will 
have nothing to do with your book.” The critic of the Bible 
will never be recognized as such in the world of scholarship, 
unless he has thorough knowledge of what he examines, un- 
less he does his work sympathetically, and, unless in pointing 
out the mistakes of other’s judgment and work, he can sug- 
gest some remedy and at least point out a better way. His 
purpose is not to prove that the Bible is imperfect. His 
purpose is to help toward the understanding of it, and put 
it where it will be more helpful. 

This use and understanding of criticism ought to be ex- 
tended. ‘Too commonly people criticise institutions, books, 
people, as though nothing were required of the critic but 
criticism. People who do not go to church at all are most 
apt to talk of the uselessness of church-going. The 
listeners who never have patience to hear the minister are 
the ones who say he is not worth hearing. Men stand out- 
side other men’s.lives, and, because they do stand outside, 
because they know none of their special difficulties, have 
tried none of their problems, can suggest no better way of 
managing their business, they are most prolific in carping 
condemnation. No, we admit, a man does not have to be a 
novelist to criticise a novel, he does not have first to be a 
poet before he can get the right to measure the excellences 
and failures of poetry. And so the reply may be made that 
criticism everywhere is sufficiently justified, if the critic can 
discover an imperfection without being required to do as 
well himself. The preacher cannot fairly say, “Come up 
here and preach yourself, and show me what you mean by 
good preaching.” The reply must be, “That is not my 
business, and it is yours. I am not obliged to do your work 
for you because I ask you to do it better.” 

But this.excuse for criticism with no help in it goes only 
a little way. It does not deliver any one from the duty of 
making general fault-finding specific. The lowest criminal 
is protected by law against such charges. He can require to 
know what definite wrong is laid at his door. If no precise 
indictment can be made, he is free. This is what should be 
required everywhere. There is too much vague, wholesale 
indiscriminate criticism. Personal dislike goes about poise 
ing reputations, producing scandals, starting ugly reports 
which, when they are pursued to the fact, reveal nothing bit 
a personal dislike. Though a man can never write a novel 
he ought to say exactly what he reproaches in the novel he 
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has read or never express his disappointment. Though a 
man never could preach a sermon, he should say what was 
the matter with the sermon he has heard or not criticise it at 
all. Common fairness demands that criticism shall be silent 
unless it can give a reason for the unfaith that is in it. 

Then, in many matters with which criticism is free, one 
thing further may be required. When the subject is one in 
which the critic is himself concerned, he may fairly be held 
not only to specific statements of error, but also to positive 
suggestions of repair. If the work is wholly separate from 
his own, the critic may say, “I do not write verses, I criti- 
cise them.” But, if the work is one for which he is partly 
responsible, he cannot hold aloof. He must either help or 
not pull back. His church, his denomination, any cause 
in which he ought to be interested, let us say, deserves that 
he says nothing if he cannot be clear, and deserves that, 
when he says something to the point of fault-finding, he 
shali also say something to the point of helpfulness. The 
criticism that is pathological is of doubtful right from mem- 
bers of a common life. It must be hygienic. A man may 
be helped by his enemies, but not by those who are like 
critics of a paper they never read. 

Here is where the mere critic falls into just disfavor. He 
is ungracious, unfair, and sour to the point of treachery, 
when he stands aside from his own procession and comments 
bitterly on the manner of the march. ‘The victims of such 
opposition may well say, “He that hurteth me wrongeth 
his own soul.” To get into the habit of irresponsible, 
remote, and unsympathetic fault-finding is bad enough for 
the work thereby injured, but it is still worse for the dispo- 
sition in which the habit arises. The fairest mind will get 
warped in such atmosphere. The most judicial temper will 
yield to prejudice, and the most loyal heart veer to enmity. 
And, even when this effect does not reach the point of in- 
jury, it may expose the critic to ridicule. 

If criticism without responsibility does not stir up the 
sense of justice, it may provoke the sense of humor. This 
kind of criticism is sometimes simply funny. It is like the 
opposition of the countrywoman to her daughter’s expendi- 
ture of time in the study of grammar. “TI ain’t saying that 
grammar ain’t a good way; but there’s other ways,” she 
said. 


Current Topics. 


A STARTLING reminder of the turbulent feelings that char- 
acterized the reconstruction of the South came last week, 
when a bitter outburst of race antipathies disturbed the 
Carolinas. In Wilmington, N.C., the hatred of the white 
man for the negro took the form of an organized attempt to 
established a “ white man’s government.” More than twenty 
colored citizens lost their lives during the period of violence 


that followed election day. The anger of the white mobs | 


was directed especially against colored office-holders of the 
federal government and the editor of a negro paper. For 
a part of last Thursday, Wilmington presented the astonish- 
ing spectacle of a city in which human life, was not sacred, 
and in which the most fundamental restraints of law had 
been suspended, while an infuriated mob of “ citizens” of 
more or less repute worked their murderous pleasure on a 
section of the population that happened to have dark skins 
instead of white ones. There were United States troops 
very near the scene of violence; but, of course, these could 
not interfere to prevent the lamentable display of race-hatred, 


stimulated by the utmost contempt for the restraining power 


of law. 
we 


ancl is not to be believed that the trouble in North Carolina 
is over, Or that it will be over for some time to come. The 
persecution of their race has aroused a passion for revenge 
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among the negroes, not only of North Carolina, but well- 
nigh of the entire South. The friends of the victims of the 
white man’s fury have made their complaints at Washington, 
and the chief executive has shown a disposition to do all in 
his power to safeguard the lives and properties of colored 
federal officials in the South. Federal intervention in cases 
similar to the one in point is not to be expected, however. 
The danger lies in the possibility that the persecuted negroes 
will take the law into their own hands, and it is feared that 
the people of Wilmington will yet see a terrible illustration 
of the principle that the majesty of the law suffers by viola- 
tion. The negroes make little secret of their purpose to 
settle the outstanding score by resorting to the lawless meas- 
ures that have been adopted by their persecutors. If the 
threat is carried out, developments might ensue that would 
throw a cloud of smoke and a blaze of burning cinders over 
the people who have set the frightful example of the opera- 
tions of lynch law, enforced by men whose hands are drip- 
ping with the blood of their fellows. 


we 


AFTER numerous claims and counter-claims have been 
made on the subject of the exact results of last week’s elec- 
tions, it can be said with certainty that the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress of the United States will be Republican. It appears 
that the composition of the House of Representatives will 
give the Republicans a working majority of ten or twelve 
members, and that the Senate will also be Republican. This 
means that the present legislation bearing on finance and the 
tariff will continue practically without any material change. 
The two individuals who have been brought strikingly before 
the public eye because of their election to or retention in 
office are Governor-elect Roosevelt of New York and Gov- 
ernor Pingree of Michigan. The names of both men are 
being mentioned by the political forecasters in connection 
with the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1900; 
but there does not appear to be any indication that the 
Republican party will develop a desire to withhold from 
President McKinley the compliment of nominating him a 
second time as its candidate for the high office which he now 
holds. 

ae 


THERE are many indications that the treaty of peace with 
Spain, when it is finally submitted to the national Senate for 
its approval, will not contain the sweeping measure of terri- 
torial expansion which has been predicted for it. A closer 
study of the political, economic, and social conditions obtain- 
ing in the distant terrritories, the possession of which is 
implied by the special term “ imperialism,” has not added to 
the desire for geographical expansion which found expres- 
sion in the speeches of a great many political orators five or 
six months ago. Most of the members of the Senate of the 
United States who have ventured upon a public discussion 
of the issues of the war have taken a positively conservative 
stand on the subject of new possessions for the United 
States. It is highly improbable, judging from the tenor of 
senatorial utterances in the discussion of what has been 
catled “the new doctrine,” that the Senate will approve the 
terms of any treaty of peace with Spain the main feature of 
which is an extension of the political boundaries of the 
United States. It seems certain, on the other hand, that 
none of the conquered provinces of Spain will be allowed to 
revert to the misery of Spanish misgovernment. 

4c 

Tue government of the United States has not shown any 
inclination to accept or even consider money offers for leases 
of the Philippine Islands, which have, undoubtedly, been 
either openly made or deftly implied | by financial syndicates. 
The negotiations with Spain remain at exactly the Ee 
which they had reached a week ago, or two weeks ago, for 
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that matter. Spain does not appear absolutely unwilling to 
abandon her sovereignty over the Philippines, but there is 
something like a unanimity of opinion among Spanish states- 
men that the United States should pay at least a partial in- 
demnity to Spain in exchange for the withdrawal of Spanish 
claims to the continued possession of the Philippines. If the 
United States were to accede to the views of the Spanish 
government on the matter under dispute, its action would cer- 
tainly have the sanction of a number of precedents in history, 
wherein a conquering power has paid to a defeated nation 
a partial money indemnity for territory which it has forced 
the conquered to surrender. In any event, there is little 
reason to suppose that the negotiations for peace between the 
United States and Spain will be finally suspended because of 
a failure to agree upon terms. 


& 


THERE is a deliciously medizval touch in a regulation 
which was recently passed by the school council of the Aus- 
trian capital, providing that the Jewish children in the public 
schools of Vienna shall not be permitted to occupy the same 
settees with their fellow-pupils of the Christian faith. Under 
the present regulations, children of the Gentiles sit on settees 
which their Jewish fellows may not occupy. The line of de- 
marcation is kept as rigid as possible out of school hours, 
when all intercourse between pupils of the two conflicting 
faiths is grimly and forbiddingly frowned upon. The 
teachers in the public schools of Vienna have protested 
energetically and formally against the introduction of such 
a pernicious pedagogical doctrine, but to no avail. Further- 
more, the intimation has been conveyed to the teachers’ or- 
ganization that, if its views do not coincide with those of the 
school council, the latter body would be compelled to find a 
teaching force which will enter more heartily into the plan 
of race separation in the public schools. 


J 


Tue kaiser of Germany has found it necessary to convey 
to the government of the United States the information that 
his forthcoming visit to Spanish ports, and possibly to 
Madrid, has no political significance, and that it is not de- 
signed to influence the course of the pending negotiations 
on the terms of peace. The diplomats of two continents 
fairly gasped with astonishment when the news was trans- 
mitted to them from Berlin that the imperial pilgrim would 
stop at the Spanish port of Cadiz on his voyage back from 
the Holy Land. It was conceded at once that the emperor 
would not contribute to the cause of Germano-American 
amity by adopting the proposed itinerary. Should he visit 
Madrid, above all places, while the United States and Spain 
are technically still at war, the proceeding would constitute 
a very grave breach of international decorum. The German 
foreign office has pointed out with emphatic promptness that 
the kaiser has no intention of visiting Madrid, and that, even 
while he is in the port of Cadiz, he will remain on board the 
imperial yacht,— which means, in the usages of international 
maritime etiquette, that he will be on German soil. 


ae 


THE national assembly of Norway has just taken a signifi- 
cant action, which serves to remind the world once more of 
the bitter impatience with which the Norwegians regard the 
federation between their country and Sweden, under the 
hegemony and the royal house of the latter country. The 
Norwegian Storthing has decided to adopt for use over all 
public buildings, war-ships, and other national properties, a 
purely Norwegian flag, free from the emblems of the hated 
union with Sweden,— a union which is only kept from burst- 
ing asunder by the superior military and naval strength of 
Sweden, aided powerfully by certain continental countries, 
chief among which is. Germany. The friction between the 
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Swedish and Norwegian halves of the Scandinavian kingdom 
is becoming more and more pronounced each year; and it 
may not be long before Europe will see added to her long 
and perplexing list of race problems the one arising out of 
the passionate desire of the people of Norway to free them- 
selves from the domination of the Swedes. In the event of 
a definite attempt to disrupt the Scandinavian kingdom, it 
can be readily seen that the continental powers will find 
themselves arrayed on opposite sides. 


J 


Ar the lord mayor’s banquet in London last week, Lord 
Salisbury uttered an address which was of peculiar signifi- 
cance because of the many things that it left unsaid. The 
British premier uttered one magic word which has been on 
the lips of Englishmen ever since the Fashoda incident be- 
came an incident. That word was “ protectorate,” and its 
deep significance lay in the fact that it was spoken in con- 
nection with the situation in Egypt. Although Salisbury did 
not admit that the scheme of declaring a British protectorate 
over Egypt was in immediate contemplation by the British 
cabinet, he took no pains to conceal the fact that in given 
contingencies (such as another Fashoda incident, perhaps) 
England might find it a good plan to declare formally that 
the dominions of the khedive of Egypt are British territory, 
and that other powers who attempt to trench upon it would 
do so only at their own imminent peril. The leaders of 
British public feeling and political thought broke out into 
unmeasured applause at the bare mention of the word 
“ protectorate,’ coming from the lips of her Majesty’s first 
minister and secretary for foreign affairs. 


& 


Tuat British statesmen and: soldiers expect to see their 
country plunged into a war with a first-class power at no dis- 
tant date is to be inferred plainly from the extensive prep- 
arations which are being made to render that war brief, 
decisive, and in the nature of a final settlement of a variety 
of unsettled disputes and unadjusted difficulties which have 
caused an immense amount of irritation and uncertainty in 
London from time to time. There is very little doubt that 
the object of the warlike preparations of Great Britain is 
France, a country which has operated as a thorn in the side 
of the English colonial body. At almost every point of 
Africa that is being overshadowed by a fluttering British 
flag the French tricolor is to be seen within gunshot, and a 
French emissary is busily at work undermining the loyalty of 
England’s subject races. It is evident that the British people 
are on the point of doing something violent that will put a 
stop to the irritation which France is constantly producing 
in Northern Africa. The British desire for privacy on the 
upper half of the Dark Continent is undoubtedly stimulated 
by the impression which seems to exist in London, that 
France is no match for England on the sea. 


Brevities. 


The Jew who said of his neighbor that all the religion he 
had was in his wife’s name was describing not an individual, 
but a class. 


A Methodist paper advises young preachers not to try 
to scream people into the kingdom. “ Yellocution,” as it 
has been called, is not so popular in the Methodist Church 

as it was half a century ago. 


A monkey has been discovered in Thibet with a nose. 
The fact that he is clothed with a thick coat of fur may allay 
the fears of those who would be terrified by the possibility 
that he might be the “ missing link.” 
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The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided _ that the 
Pullman Palace Car Company has no right to maintain and 
govern the town of Pullman. The company will not contest 
the decision, and one more experiment in applied sociology 
comes to an end. 


The great majority of men and women take no interest 
in what are called works of benevolence and reform because 
they are fully occupied with the every-day work of the world, 
which takes them far away from the fields where benevolence 
and reform are in order. 


The Channing Auxiliary of San Francisco publish in 
remarkably attractive form “Christmas in California” by 
Edward Rowland Sill. The gifted author, who ought to have 
found his place in our ministry, still served at the altar, and 
died all too soon in the full tide of service. 


In one of the literary classes of Harvard College the 
young men are requested, for the cultivation of literary style, 
to read the Bible in King James’s translation ten minutes 
every day. They also are required from time to time to 
present papers showing that they have read it. 


It is rather startling to learn that the majority of well- 
educated people do not know the meaning of such words as 
“condign,” “climax,” “internecine,” and “ obstreperous.” 
If the reader thinks he knows the meaning of these words, 
let him go to the dictionary and test his knowledge. 


There are no papers which we read with so much interest 
as those which represent diversities of thought at the antipo- 
des from our own. Human nature includes them all, 
whether they are Catholics, Jews, Buddhists, or simply 
cranks. They illustrate human nature and throw light upon 
its problems. 


A coroners’ jury, in the case of Harold Frederic, have 
brought in a verdict of manslaughter against two women, the 
one a member of his household and the other a Christian Sci- 
entist. The vote of the jury was determined by evidence that 
Mr. Frederic’s life might have been saved if he had had 
proper medical attention. 


The city and State said before the election of Dr. Swallow, 
“Men have been stirred by him as they have never been stirred 
before”; and yet the election did not show that he had influ- 
enced the voters. In some of the cities where Roosevelt 
captured the crowds, and excited them to wild enthusiasm, 
the vote went against him at-the polls. It is evident that the 
“currents of destiny ” are not to be determined by the huzzas 
of a mass meeting. 


A year ago, at a Western Unitarian conference, a candi- 
date for the governorship who had recently joined a new Uni- 
tarian church, and had just been defeated in his candidacy, 
heard some talk about the long line of Unitarian governors 
of Massachusetts. In a jocular way the defeated candidate 
remarked, “I wish I had got on to this Unitarian idea six 
weeks ago, for I should then have been elected.” Among 
the successful candidates last week the name of this newly 
fledged Unitarian leads all the rest. 


The New York ation and the Avena print pen pictures 
of Gov. Tanner of Illinois. The ation describes him as a 
“barbarian of the type of Menelek of Abyssinia; that is, a 
half-savage with a cross of Christianity.” The Avena cries, 
“All honor to Gov. Tanner!” who has followed the example 
of Gov. Waite of Colorado. Perhaps a composite picture of 
Gov. Tanner, taken from a negative furnished by the JWation 
and another by the Avena, might bear some slight resem- 
blance to his Excellency of Illinois. It is a pity that two 
such extreme statements could not destroy each other, and 


so rid the world of a little mischievous nonsense on both 
sides. 
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Netters to the Editor. 


An Optional Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the Covenant of the Second Church in Worcester, 
which was adopted under Dr. Bancroft in 1786, occurs this 
sentence: “ You will, should opportunity present, and 70 
scruples remain on your mind [the Italics are mine], attend 
upon the other important rite of Christianity, the supper of 
the Lord.” 

The phrase underlined is so unusual, suggesting that the 
communion service was optional, that I wish to inquire if 
there is other evidence from the history of other churches 
bearing on this point. As far as I can discover, there is 
nothing in our records to throw light upon it. 

AusTIN S. GARVER. 


Extreme Unction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A correspondent in your paper, describing a certain 
Catholic soldier’s death in Cuba, insinuatively sneers at the 
pious soldier’s longing desire for the last rites of his Church 
before departing this life. I suppose it is another mark of the 
enlightenment of modern times that causes such persons to 
contemn, and at the same time reject the true teachings and 
commands of their Lord and God. ‘To them the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction appears, undoubtedly, to be some 
priestly mummery, and the words of the inspired apostle 
vague and meaningless when he says: “Is any man sick 
among you? Let him call in the priests of the church, and 
let them pray over him, azointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord.” Although Saint Mark says that, after the dis- 
ciples began to preach the word taught them by Christ, they 
also “anointed with oil many who were sick, and healed 
them”; although the Fathers of the Church mention Extreme 
Unction in their writings, and Innocent I. (402-407 A.D.) 
calls it a sacrament; although the Oriental sects, who had 
fallen away from the Church before experiencing any of the 
salutary (?) effects of the wonderful Reformation, number it 
among their sacraments. Nevertheless, it is the presumption 
of the sects that number the years of their existence about 
three hundred to criticise its consistency with the idea of 
beauty. Let your correspondent, as well as his fellow- 
thinkers, remember that the teachings of Christ were not given 
in order to comment upon their beauty, but to be followed: 
‘«‘ For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified.” VERO. 


To Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Annual Appeal of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been forwarded to the churches ; and it is hoped that 
it will be read in all the churches of our free fellowship, and 
closely and promptly followed up by the personal word 
and energy of the ministers and parish committees. If the 
appeal meets with the generous response which the sacred 
obligations imposed upon all who bear the Unitarian name 
and lineage demand, the income of the Association can be 
materially increased and the hearts of its officers and friends 
relieved of a burden of anxiety. The financial year of the 
Association is more than half gone, and as yet very few 
parishes have sent in any contribution. Shall we not have 
a new awakening and an adoption of business-like method 
and despatch in conducting our denominational affairs ? 

The appeal to the churches, even with the hearty co-opera- 
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tion of ministers and people, does not reach all who enjoy 
the liberty and inspiration of our fellowship. Scattered all 
over the country are men and women who have been trained 
in Unitarian churches or who have through doubt and 
struggle won their way to the light, but who are deprived of 
the privilege of directly supporting a Unitarian church. I 
want all such scattered fellow-believers to know that they can 
still enjoy the privilege of helping on the cause to which they 
owe allegiance. ‘Though they dwell in places where it is not 
possible to sustain a Unitarian church, they can still con- 
tribute to the support of churches in more favored localities. 
Shall they not do their part in transmitting to others the 
treasures of faith and hope which are either their glad in- 
heritance or their dearly sought achievement? I shall be 
peculiarly glad to receive and acknowledge the gifts of such 
lonely but loyal associates. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


We who are Unitarians have so often suffered from mis- 
representation that it becomes our duty to defend others 
from painful accusations that may be seen to be incorrect. 
I therefore beg leave to. correct a statement of Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick in his review of Orr’s Ritschlian Theology in the 
WVew World, June, 1898. In this notice Ritschl is repre- 
sented as a “theological tramp.” “He was a kind of theo- 
logical chameleon, taking on the color of one teacher after 
another, passing from Nitzsch to Tholuck and Miller, from 
these to Hengstenberg, (!)” etc. The general tone of this 
criticism cannot be justified from the pages in Orr which it 
seems to reflect. The last phrase of it is due to Orr’s state- 
ment that Ritschl “ was disposed for a time to give in his 
allegiance to the ultra-conservative Hengstenberg.” This, 
however, is a gross blunder. Orr’s source of information is 
the biography, which remarks for the time in question, “ This 
type of theology he rejected with fundamental aversion.” 
The implication, moreover, that Ritschl was a man of un- 
stable -views, because he was temporarily receptive to the 
views of somewhat divergent teachers, cannot be sustained. 
The passage applies to the mental ferment of a youth between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. Why should we not 
rather praise him for being an open-minded boy? The cor- 
rect statement should be that he was not uninfluenced by 
his teachers while he was still a classroom student, but that, 
even as a youth, he was of too independent and original a 
type to become a mere disciple of any one. 

It is very much to be regretted that Mr. Chadwick’s re- 
view conveys the impression that the Ritschlians wear a mask 
of Orthodoxy, and tend to insincerity. The book which he 
is reviewing furnishes no basis for this; and, in view of Rit- 
schlian polemics against Orthodoxy, the suggestion must be 
due to a complete misunderstanding. Unless all our knowl- 
edge of Luther is erroneous, nothing is better justified than 
the Ritschlian claim of loyalty to Luther, the reformer, 
against Luther, the reactionary. As to Ritschl himself it is 
well to have the verdict of an orthodox opponent, Gustave 
Ecke: ‘“ Unwarranted as he was from the content of his 
Christology in applying the predicate of deity to Christ, it is 
impossible to deny him the testimony that he declared even his 
slightest deviation from the doctrinal notion of the church 
openly and honestly, and even at times with a harsh sin- 
cerity.” 

The Ritschlian movement is one of liberal tendency, which 
fails to blend with our own. Its leaders are acute, out- 
spoken, and learned. If we wish to make progress with 
them, it should be our first business to obtain a sympathetic 
comprehension of them. Otherwise we have little claim 
upon their attention. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 


following have already appeared: 


1. “Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 
“The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other 
Protestant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 


3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 

4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 


Unitarianism as a Social Force. 


BY REV. J. C. JAYNES. 


He was a great teacher. 


Jesus was not a theologian. 
He was 


He was not the custodian of the keys of heaven. 
a spiritual energy set loose in the world. 

He did not try to reform men from the outside. 
opened the door, and aroused their sleeping nobilities. 

Christianity, as it came from the lips and life of its author, 
was a message to man as a social being. It said nothing 
about redemption from a primitive fall. It laid no excep- 
tional stress on citizenship in a remote celestial region. But 
it called men away from personal sinfulness to practical 
righteousness, and made them decent, honest, helpful citizens 
of God’s kingdom on earth. Christianity primarily aimed to 
improve the social life of humanity. It sought to reform the 
world by reforming institutions, to reform institutions by re- 
forming men, to reform men by lifting their motives and puri- 
fying their ideals. 

Now Unitarianism claims to be the direct heir of this be- 
neficent impulse of Christianity. It does not, however, arro- 
gate to itself an exclusive interest in the welfare of the social 
order; but, as a legitimate member of the Christian house- 
hold, it has adopted for its own those principles which it 
believes were the essential features of Jesus’ teachings. 
While, therefore, other denominations have emphasized the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical elements of Christianity and 
have developed themselves along those lines, Unitarianism 
has emphasized the practical and ethical side, and has gen- 
erated within itself a temper of mind and heart that fits it 
in a special manner for righting the wrongs of society and 
quickening the highest qualities of manhood and woman- 
hood. ‘The same social forces that pulsated in the religion 
of Jesus are alive to-day in Unitarian thought and purpose; 
and, what he was trying to do for the people of Palestine, 
Unitarianism is trying to do for the social organism of the 
present time. ’ 

What are these social forces? In the first place, Unita- 
rianism recognizes the fact that society exists, and that its 
needs are present needs. This world is not a mere vesti- 
bule for heaven, but is heaven in the making. The king- 
dom of God is not delayed for some millennial dawn, but is 
here, in this year of grace, amid the rush and roar of human 
affairs. Here right and justice are to be done. Here men 
are to be saved. Here the eternal life begins. Here the 
walls of the New Jerusalem are to be reared. 

In this conception of the immediateness of God’s king- 
dom is found a new and greater motive for living the true 
life and helping others to live it. It defines the field of ac- 
tion, dignifies effort with a world-wide importance, impresses 
men with the value of their relations with one another, and 
delivering them from the fatal self-consciousness of saving 


He 
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their own souls, fixes their attention on the larger business 
to which God calls them in the affairs of daily life. 

Another social force resides in the idea of man’s natural 
dignity and inherent worth. Unitarians have always as- 
sumed this. It has been the source of their inspiration and 
the ground of their endeavor. Man, a child of God,—not 
figuratively, but actually,—and, as such, possessing inde- 
structible qualities of divinity. He is not fallen, but is risen. 
Society is not a jumble of human wrecks, but is a living stair- 
way up which goodness is slowly climbing, displacing what is 
gross and mean. Is the world bad? Is the social life full 
of evils? Are men brutal and selfish? Then they are to be 
made better, not by importing some new element from the 
creative workshop, but by stimulating and training those fun- 
damental qualities which the divine hand has already set in 
the human heart. Under the guidance of this great truth 
Unitarianism is working and hoping to-day, confidently mak- 
ing its appeal to the inborn nobility of man, seeing in society 
the power to save itself, finding in the growing sense of jus- 
tice and the closer ties of brotherhood the ultimate solution 
of the world’s social problems. 

There is also a distinct social influence in the prominence 
which Unitarianism gives to personal righteousness. Char- 
acter is the main thing. Salvation is not an other-world 
condition. It is health from the tip of the finger to the 
centre of the soul. When, therefore, every man is morally 
healthy, society is already saved, and the mechanics of reform 
are obsolete. Unitarians, therefore, say that character is the 
sanity of life, and right living the backbone of all social order. 
And in no Pharisaical spirit they quietly practice what they 
preach, and stand wherever they are as types of the best and 
truest citizenship. This in itself is a strong social force 
operating not only as a unit of activity, but also as a subtle 
influence, sweetening and vitalizing all it touches. 

We see also in the attitude of Unitarianism toward the ad- 
vance of knowledge another evidence of its practical interest 
in the social welfare. It regards ignorance as the nursery of 
half the evils of human thought and deed. Therefore, give 
men more light, and there will be less stumbling, fewer mis- 
understandings, lsetter ideas of what constitutes civilized life. 
And so, wheneve: science has broken the seals of mystery, 
Unitarianism ha: stood by and welcomed the revelation. It 
has thus been foremost and virtually alone in giving religious 
sanction to the march of knowledge and in showing to the 
doubting multitude that the vital truths of Christianity can 
occupy the same room with the vital truths of modern dis- 
covery. 

Unitarianism is furthermore exerting an important influ- 
ence in its adoption of perfect freedom in matters of religious 
opinion. The individual conscience is deemed too sacred to 
be tampered with, and private judgment is conceded to be 
the inalienable right of every man and woman. That means 
the abolition of dogmatic authority, the destruction of secta- 
rian intolerance, and the carrying over of the spirit of democ- 
racy into morals and religion,— every man his own priest, 
bishop, and king, every man answerable to his own reason for 
his convictions, every man unhampered in the evolution of 
his life by either creedal tests or ecclesiastical shibboleths. 
In this principle is embodied a social force of vast reach and 
power. | For, if society is ever to become what we dream, that 
ideal will be attained not by means of any arbitrary authority 
from without, but by the exercise of an authority from within, 
ani authority based on the individual’s consciousness of 
his responsible self and his freedom to act. Behind the true 
citizen always must be the true man. And the true man can 
be developed only under conditions where he has the widest 
liberty to grow on the higher, nobler sides of his nature. 

Unitarianism is proving itself a social force in one other 
Frowevex> iidlferene key inetweee ce eens eee 

: er 0 y may be to their own denomina- 
tional interests, they are not indifferent to calls. for practical 
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helpfulness among men. What concerns society concerns 
them. It is all God’s business and therefore their business. 
And so, ignoring all sectarian barriers and caste distinc- 
tions, they are ever ready with hand and purse to serve their 
fellow-men. Men are human beings first, and church mem- 
bers afterward. Give them room, light, air, intelligence, 
justice. Solve their problems, remove their disabilities, im- 
prove their conditions. That is why Unitarians stand in 
the front rank of those who are endeavoring to secure for 
men the widest culture, the last truth, the sanest philan- 
thropy, and complete justice. And it can be said, without 
boasting, that certainly in New England, where Unitarian- 
ism is most strongly intrenched, if the roll of helpers and 
lovers of humanity were called, it would be found that a 
large proportion of our thinkers, educators, philanthropists, 
reformers, statesmen, broad-minded, public-spirited citizens, 
were nurtured in the Unitarian household and kindled their 
torches at the beacon fires of liberal thought. 

Unitarianism as a social force! What, then, does it 
mean? Simply this: a thought, a spirit, a life, that is con- 
stantly issuing from it to modify and enrich the thought, 
spirit, life, of the social world of to-day. This influence 
eludes all statistical forms, and yet it is vastly greater than 
the present numerical strength of the Unitarian body would 
indicate. It pervades all the best enterprises for humanity, 
and is easily recognized in whatever theological livery it 
wears. And, if a word of prophecy were permissible, it would 
be safe to predict that the social forces of liberal thought 
to-day will be the dominant and duly acknowledged forces 
in the next century. 

It is for Unitarianism, then, to cherish this peculiar privi- 
lege, and to go on building up a spiritual estate which will 
make the world rich. While others are devising new schemes 
of salvation or mending the old ones, let the liberal church 
be content to create that subtle moral energy that outlives 
all schemes, and saves mankind at last. And, though its 
denominational name should pass away, the social forces 
which it has generated will still move on under the banner of 
Christianity, beneath whosé ample folds all names are fool- 
ishness, and all sectional lines worthless and absurd. 


Autumn Tints and Christian Character. 


BY R. B. BUCKHAM. 


With the return of autumn again many a reader of this 
journal will doubtless be turning his footsteps toward the 
woodlands for the purpose of beholding and enjoying yet 
once more the beauty and grandeur of nature adorned in her 
choicest and most attractive array. And indifferent, indeed, 
must he be who can come into her presence unmoved and 
- emotionless at such a time. ‘Then it is that she appeals to 
most men irresistibly. Even the thoughtless sportsman, bent 
upon the capture of game, admits that association with nat- 
ure is one of his motives for going a-field, a part of the 
quarry he is after. Evidently, it is the intention of the all- 
wise Creator that once a year, at least, mankind shall be 
brought into the presence of nature. 


“She paints with white and red the moors, 


To draw the nations out of doors.” 
— Emerson. 


That there, if nowhere else, he may find evidences of a heav- 
enly Father’s goodness and love in the account of him which 
she has to render. ‘ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” 

One of the most striking characteristics of the autumn 
coloring is the individuality of tinting displayed. The oak 
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never attempts to ape the gorgeous red and scarlet of the 
maple, nor the latter the rich duns of the former. Each has 
a hue distinctly its own. Thoreau, that intense lover and 
keen interpreter of nature, was quick to note this fact, and, 
commenting upon it, observes, “It is with leaves as with ani- 
mals and men: when they mature, their different characters 
appear.” 

When God revealed himself to Moses, he did so through 
the medium of the burning bush,— a species of sumach, com- 
mentators tell us, almost as bright as a flame of fire in its 
autumn coloring, and distinguishable from afar. The man 
who has matured in sturdy, upright Christian character, 
whose personality has come out like the tinting of the au- 
tumn leaf, becomes as conspicuously a burning bush before 
his fellow-men, in whose presence they can commune with 
God, see him, and hear bis voice. 

Thoreau, again, speaks of a particularly gorgeous maple 
which he knew of as “freaching, year after year, from its 
settled parish.” The many beautiful Christian lives that we 
see about us are precisely like Thoreau’s maple, preaching 
year after year a good and wholesome doctrine, even though 
they may not be conscious of it, settled in parishes which no 
other could possibly fill, fulfilling daily the God-given man- 
date to preach the gospel to every creature. 


For the Christian Register. 
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Liberty. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


There were two saviors of the sons of men, 
Who toiled and prayed and sorrowed for their kind, 
Who helped, rebuked, and loved, and helped again, 
Moulding an image of the heavenly mind, 
Till, as of old, th’ unthinking crowd arose, 
And bound them fast, in fetters straight and strong, 
Crying, “ No longer will we bear with those 
Who stir men’s souls with doctrines strange and wrong!” 


And one forever struggled with his chain, 
Pleading and praying, “ Oh that I were free, 

Oh that I were delivered from this pain, 
That I again, O Lord, might toil for thee.” 


The other sat and mused a little while, 

Blessing all things that came within his reach, 
Until the glory of his tender smile 

Melted the hearts that would not hear him teach. 


And when to God their souls exultant fled, 

One wounded sore but glad in freedom found, 
The other in amazement only said, 

‘“‘T had forgot that I was ever bound.” 


The Child and the House. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Now and then the gentle and charming flow of Mr. 
Howells’s narrative is broken by a statement of sudden and 
startling unexpected vigor, as, for instance, that final and 
complete summary of flats : — 

“J doubt if any baby born in a flat can be said to have 
an immortal soul.” : 

This point is not to be argued; yet it has its bearing on 
our title, which in turn has its bearing on other things than 
itself. It is certain that the dweller in a flat, unless its sole 
occupant, has no place for seclusion, much less for day- 
dreams, since sound and a sense of presence are death to 
these necessities; and the overmastering fact for any flat is 
the impossibility of escape from either sound or presence. 

For the modern cottage, semi-detached or otherwise, is 
much the same story, since cheap building, even while far 
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in advance of that of twenty years ago, spends its energies 
on decoration, but deadens no floors and provides no retreat 


where genuine quiet may be realized. Every fact of modern 


building takes us farther and farther from the generous 
spaces of an earlier day. That land is lacking is not the 
only reason, for the same fact is found where land is plenty. 
A large room according to the modern idea presupposes 
masses of furniture and draperies to make it habitable. 
That a room should mean something in which a human 
being may move freely, in no danger of knocking over an 
army of small tables loaded with miscellaneous bric-a-brac, 
that a wall may be happiness to the eye if it holds but one 
or two good pictures or engravings on a background of 
harmonious color, is against all modern interpretations of 
furnishing, every fact of which banishes the child to some 
other region. ; 

This is for the average builder. But here and there we 
find a return to the old colonial models, to which wide piazzas 
give the one lacking and crowning merit, that of full chance 
for out-of-door life. Without any real thought about it, they 
had been counted by most essentially inartistic, every line to 
be deviated from as far as possible. Yet they were and are 
the type of that art which means the beauty of a thing abso- 
lutely fitted and appropriate to its use. How well they were 
planned! For the north, thick walls and double windows 
and generous: fireplaces; for the south, piazzas, upper as 
well as lower, and broad, shady halls, open at either end. 
Not for them was the mansard roof, that trap for both heat 
and cold, an offence to the eye, an outrage to every sense of 
what a roof should be! Over all, the generous loft was first 
air-chamber and shield against heat, its trap-door a certain 
ventilator. Last came the uses the child claimed as its own, 
its spaces a storehouse for trunks and chests and all super- 
annuated furniture, its beams hung with dried herbs and 
strange treasure-trove,— the children’s happy hunting-ground, 
the dreamers’ refuge. 

In that day nobody had invented padded vans; and thus 
nobody moved annually or at all, if it could be helped. To 
move implied a certain light-mindedness, frowned upon by all 
good New Englanders. And so the garrets gathered store 
of all things precious to childhood. If the roof leaked, never 
mind. ‘The garret absorbed rain or stray drifts of snow, and 
the bedroom paper remained unspotted. 

I am aware that a vast mass of rubbish accumulated; but 
it had its mission, nor was it in any degree as depressing to 
the lover of one’s kind as the bric-d-brac of to-day. The 
child of that day, fortunately destitute of the whirlwind of 
toys, in the midst of which the child of the present sits dis- 
contented and miserable, found in the garret the land of 
make-believe, and reigned supreme in that kingdom all his 
own. ‘There was space, not alone that over which he scram- 
bled, but of time, of silence, of all in that realm in which 
imagination is born and works its will. Out of such child- 
hood came Lowell and Longfellow and Whittier and Holmes, 
with many another name dear to us all, but far less ours if 
the old house had not meant what the new house to-day can 
hardly give us. The modern child has fancies, it may be, 
most. often quickly suppressed by modern realism ; and this is 
one reason why this generation has for us but little touch of 
noble imagination in poem or drama or story. 

At present a polyglot house seems the ideal, with its Japa- 
nese room or one in which we are expected to feel as if we 
were in Algiers or Constantinople. ‘Through them and all 
their kind the child wanders disconsolately, for neither there 
nor in any inch of the over-decorated, cut-up rooms is there 
real space for the child soul to grow. 

In the mean time each woman pines to have her home a 
symphony, and some of the results are suggested by a witty 
woman who believes in old-fashioned houses and old fash- 
ioned garrets : — 

“More sensitive than Mozart and Mendelssohn, we can en- 
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dure a succession of fifths, if they will but begin in the tiles 
at the front door, and lead on to a satisfying tonic in the 
drawing-room. We take from Italy what is common there, 
and the mere act of transplanting gives it a soul. The rug, 
which in Turkey was a covering for floor or divan, in 
America becomes a ‘suggestion’; and only the collector 
knows the repose the Spanish water-jug can give to the sad 
eyes which fall upon it. When Mrs. Haweis says, In her 
‘Beautiful Houses,’ that ‘ fine color comes like food, like joy- 
ful news, like fresh air to fainting lungs,’ and when in the 
hall of a dwelling she finds ‘an imperial stateliness and 
strength of flavor and the silence like a throne,’ we can un- 
derstand the feeling with which such devotees approach a 
guest-chamber ‘made of fire and flowers.’ In this room the 
bed and tables, the cabinets and window shutters, were all of 
gold. The golden washstand is inlaid with precious stones, 
and crystals enclose recesses for aged and shimmering 
tooth-powder boxes. From a bronze bull’s head the water 
gushes, and the spigot is a bronze tortoise who is forever 
trying to creep away. Everywhere color ‘ arouses’ and ‘ form’ 
rests. Each room is a study and a ‘suggestion,’ and no 
house is perfect unless it at once takes the mind away and 
suggests somewhere else.” : 

This is part at least of the modern ideal; and again one 
may ask, Just where does the child come in and what order 
of memories will be left for him in the cheap following after 
of such ideal ? 


The Tobacco Pest. 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE. 


We do not propose here to blow an angry blast against 
the use of the marvellous weed. We will grant, for the sake 
of the argument, that it has its value in the processes of civ- 
ilization. We will not deny that soldiers in camp, weary 
laborers, tramps on the road, gentlemen of leisure, exhausted 
poets, and even preachers find a refreshing solace in the nar- 
cotizing smoke. If it shortens the average of human life a 
little, who shall say that it may not also render life somewhat 
richer in sensations and more interesting? If it makes 
some of its devotees nervous and irritable, let us hope that it 
tranquillizes others and soothes their cares. If the cigarette 
habit kills young boys or spoils them for the service of their 
country, there is all the greater demand for the education of 
our boys in habits of intelligent and manly self-control. 
Moreover, does not every one know that tobacco is a great 
source of revenue for our government, which, if it could not 
draw its millions from the smokers, would be driven to new 
means of levying war taxes upon those of us who are unfort- 
unate enough not to enjoy the solace of narcotics? Let us 
not, therefore, try to lay any grievous charge against tobacco 
or trouble the consciences of our friends who love to use it. 

Our purpose here is merely to call attention to a single 
phase of the smoker’s life, and genially to prick his con- 
science, if possible. We refer to his habitual and, we think, 
increasing thoughtlessness in regard to other people’s com- 
fort and pleasure. For most enjoyments, especially those of 
a personal kind, there are appropriate times and places; but, 
for the smoker’s gratification, nearly all times and places are 
regarded alike. Where will he not smoke, if the desire seizes 
him? In the dining-room, in the library, in his sleeping- 
room, on the crowded streets, wherever he travels, in the 
company of ladies, or while with his sweetheart, he never 
can be happy or contented unless he lights a cigar. 

Many of us in these days of Christian Science have be- 
come callous to all kinds of sensations. We can bear the 
most tempestuous draughts without catching cold. We dis- 
like to admit that we are ever uncomfortable. As for to- 
bacco, we can be steeped in smoke for a whole evening, till 
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our Sunday coats carry a stale and suspicious odor for days. 
We haye a theory that, when the air in a car or a room is 
very bad, the addition of strong tobacco smoke puts an end 
to all remaining bacteria. Anyhow, if the atmosphere is blue 
and dense, one more color or taint does not signify to us. 

But, though we may go far in declaring that “no evil 
exists,” there are two things about the uncontaminated purity 
of which we are all righteously sensitive. These things are 
our drinking-water and the common air of heaven. Whether 
Christian Scientists or Calvinists, we will not permit any one 
to run any taint into our -water supply. The clearer the 
water, the more intolerable it is to defile it by as much as a 
drop of ink in the glass. So we say when we can get fresh 
air to breathe. The most advanced metaphysician does not 
want any one to set up a glue factory opposite his house. 
What right, then, we ask, has the smoker to pollute this 
same common air with the fumes of his weed? Is it toler- 
able that he should blow smoke into our eyes and throats on 
all the public streets? What justice has he, when a party of 
us have hired seats on the top of the coach, to defile for us 
the pure air of the hills? Let him be assured that no one, 
except the selfish smoker himself, really enjoys having his 
ozone mixed with tobacco. 

We propose no drastic or Draconian remedy. We do not 
urge the re-enactment of the early legislation against smok- 
ing in public. We only ask for a new and gentlemanly 
thoughtfulness and a measure of wholesome self-restraint. 
No gentleman makes himself conspicuous by lunching on 
the street. A gentleman does not go about with a tooth- 
pick in his mouth. Why should his egoism force him to 
catry a cigar in his mouth? Our proposition is that the 
habit is not the mark of a gentleman. As soon as boys and 
youth find this out, they will prefer to smoke as they eat, 
away from public observation. They will choose not to 
give needless offence by spoiling the pure air. 

Meantime let womankind help the good cause by telling 
the truth. Let them frankly say, what becomes them well 
to avow, that good air is not improved by tobacco. Let the 
girls be as lenient to their lovers’ little selfishnesses as they 
please ; but let it be known that the atmosphere of smoke is 
not nice for love-making, much less for kisses. All this 
which we suggest will constitute an admirable and tonic dis- 
cipline for the character. In fact, the attempt to lift the 
level of our civilization is not far off from the work of 
religion. 


Spiritual Life. 


Tf thou seek rest in this life, how wilt thou then attain to 
the everlasting rest? Dispose not thyself for much rest, but 
for great patience. Seek true peace,— not in earth, but in 
heaven; not in men, nor in any other creature, but in God 
alone.— Zhomas a Kempis. 


Fd 


When we think of those who have been our spiritual bene- 
factors, who have made our lives better, we shall find that it 
has been those who had faith in human goodness. They 
had more confidence in us, more hope for us, than we had 
for ourselves.— James Freeman Clarke. 

& 


One’s chiefest duty here below 
Is not the seeming great to do, 
That the vain world may pause to see, 
But in steadfast humility 
To walk the common walk, and bear 
The thousand things, the trifling care, 
In love, with wisdom, patiently. 
Thus each one in his narrow groove 
The great world nearer God may move. 
— Matthew Hunt. 
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The best name by which we éan think of God is Father. 
It is a loving, deep, sweet, heart-touching name; for the 
name of father is in its nature full of inborn sweetness and: 
comfort. Therefore, also, we must confess ourselves chil- 
dren of God; for by this name we deeply touch our God, 
since there is not a sweeter sound to the father than the voice 
of the child — Martin Luther. 


Porto Rico. 


BY REV. LOREN B. MACDONALD, 


No town in Massachusetts, probably, is so loyal to the 
traditions of the past, and therefore so intensely pariotic, as 
old Concord. No community in the State, in proportion to 
its size, has sent more men to the late war with Spain, and 
suffered more of the fatal consequences of the war, than this 
historic village. Two of our noblest young men have given 
their lives to the cause. And a third, whose brilliant gifts 
and splendid personality the whole State and nation united 
in honoring, has laid his life on the altar, a sacrifice to the 
country which he loved with all the ardor of his generous 
nature. 

When, therefore, the sad news reached us that one of our 
finest and most popular boys, a member of our old First 
Parish church and a worker in its guild, had died in Porto 
Rico, it seemed but natural that, as pastor of that historic 
church, I should offer my services to go and bring home the 
body. The opportunity presenting itself, moreover, of visit- 
ing our brave soldiers boys in that distant island, and of 
carrying to them loving messages from friends and parents 
at home, made the journey seem all the more a part of that 
larger ministry which sometimes opens up to the pastor of a 
country parish. And, in harmony with that generous and 
liberal spirit which has always distinguished this old Con- 
cord church, my people bade me a hearty and prayerful God- 
speed on my peculiar mission. 

Five days from New York the government transport 
Berlin arrived in the harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico, 
always spoken of by the people of the island as “ the Capi- 
tal.” The few hours we spent on shore in this really beau- 
tiful city gave us a very favorable impression of Uncle Sam’s 
new possessions in the Southern Seas. The town begins 
with the grand old fort at the entrance to the harbor, and 
the array of beautiful and imposing buildings is very attrac- 
tive as we view it from the ship. We found the city still 
in possession of the Spanish army. ‘The presence of Amer- 
icans on the streets was still a novelty, and it was an eager 
and interested crowd that followed us as we passed through 
the shops and public squares. Our party, consisting of sev- 
eral nurses and doctors, passengers on the transport were 
received with great cordiality by the people, and were the 
objects of many favors. Even the Spanish officers and sol- 
diers were courteous and respectful. Some of us who carried 
cameras had no difficulty in getting together groups of 
natives who good-naturedly consented to be taken. The 
mothers willingly stood with their naked, ebony-hued babies, 
at the request of the Americans. But, when one of our party 
went to a fond mother with a cigar in her mouth and a gar- 
mentless infant on her arm,—a characteristic object in 
Porto Rico,— and offered to buy the child to take home to 
America as a souvenir, the mother’s heart naturally rebelled. 

While the masses of the people in the town hail the ad- 
vent of American rule with great anticipations, San Juan is, 
nevertheless, the most Spanish in its sympathies of any city 
on the island. Here, three weeks later, I witnessed the 
evacuation of the city by the Spanish troops, and the rais- 
ing of the stars and stripes on the public buildings. There 
was little demonstration of joy on that occasion, nothing of 
that exuberant feeling that I saw displayed on a similar oc- 
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casion at Arecibo the week before. It seemed to me that 
the memories of the past and the pathos of the parting had 
something to do with that silence which accompanied the 
ceremonies. Here Spain was giving up her most costly and 
time-honored possessions. Here, more than in any other 
part of the island, officers and soldiers had intermarried 
with the native population; and many tender ties had to be 
broken in the separation. 

Those who had become acquainted, as I had, with many 
of these Spanish officers, and had learned to respect them 
for their gentle and kindly bearing, could not see them 
embark and leave forever scenes familiar and dear without a 
feeling of compassion for the conquered. It seemed a little 
strange to see the familiar American colors floating over that 
city, every scene and sound in which denoted foreign life 
and custom, and on which Spain had placed her indelible 
mark. And, though that new emblem must mean, in the 
course of time, for this oppressed people, freedom and prog- 
ress, yet one cannot help feeling that it will be only through 
long years and much difficulty that American thought and 
custom will permeate and control this strange and alien 
people. . 

One feels this contrast with American life a little more in 
Ponce, a city not nearly so clean and attractive as San 
Juan. Here the more disagreeable features of climate and 
social customs come more distinctly into view. The heat 
cannot be called excessive. Take a day in the rather heated 
period of a New England summer, and repeat it day after 
day and week after week, and you have a fair example of 
the Porto Rican climate. Add to this, however, a sort of 
malarial air that seems to rise from the rank soil, and you 
perceive why the effect is so enervating, and why our 
soldiers and other Northern visitors have yielded so easily to 
fevers and other diseases. ‘The word most frequently heard 
in Porto Rico is the Spanish word for “ to-morrow.” One is 
a little exasperated with the people for the slow and indolent 
habit which this word indicates, until he has been a few 
weeks in the country himself, when he finds that he, also, is 
affected with the same disinclination to rapid or vigorous 
movement. 

It is interesting to see how customs and actions adapt 
themselves to climate. The houses are low, with flat roofs. 
Shutters take the-place of windows, and never a pane of 
glass did I see on the whole island. ‘The cows are brought 
through the streets and milked at the door of the house. 
The milk which I drank in my coffee at Ponce I had seen 
milked from the cow into a bottle a few minutes before, at 
the hotel entrance. The meat that you eat has generally 
come from an animal killed that morning. ‘They seem to 
have no means of keeping animal flesh more than a day. 
This accounts for the rather disagreeable flavor to all the 
meat cooked on the island. The menu of a Porto Rican 
hotel is very meagre. At its best you soon get very tired of 
the poorly cooked and monotonous diet. After three weeks 
of this sort of living, I was invited to a dinner on the hos- 
pital ship, Bay State, as she lay in San Juan Harbor. 
Till that delightful experience came, I did not realize what 
I had been enduring, and how vastly superior American food 
and cooking is to the best that can be obtained in Porto 
Rico. 

Closely uniting with a torrid temperature and a disagree- 
able diet to produce one rather painful impression is the gen- 
eral unsanitary condition of town and country. In the city 
refuse matter is disposed of more with the idea of saving 
labor than preserving health. The odor that rose from the 
back yard of one of the best hotels in Ponce was enough in 
itself to breed yellow fever. At a hotel in another town hens 
walked freely into dining-room and parlor ; and, occasionally, 
domestic animals not so cleanly as these, would make their 
appearance. And not among the lower classes only, but 
among the higher, you see this same strange indifference to 
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surroundings that are offensive to the sensibilities as well as 
dangerous to life and health. 

Possibly, when this tropical island has become thoroughly 
Americanized, many of these painful features may vanish. 
But for the present the place seems thoroughly unsuited to 
become the permanent residence of those accustomed to a 
Northern environment. I witnessed much disgust and home- 
sickness among our soldiers stationed there. But even 
greater dissatisfaction, and a more intense longing to return, 
was displayed by employees in the post-office, and other clerks 
sent by the government. And, if American enterprise and 
capital do find their way to this Uncle Sam’s newly acquired 
territory, I am convinced that it will be at the sacrifice of the 
comfort and happiness, if not of the health and life, of many 
who make the attempt. 

And yet I cannot think of that sojourn of four weeks in 
Porto Rico without a vision of natural beauty and tropical 
luxuriance that, amid all the heat and discomforts, was a 
source of continual delight. The road across the island from 
Ponce to Arecibo,—a distance of about seventy miles,— 
while it is the most difficult and impassable of all, yet trav- 
erses the region of grandest mountain scenery and richest 
verdure. It was necessary for me to pass over portions of 
this road three or four times,— sometimes walking, some- 
times on horse or mule or native pony, and sometimes shaken 
and jolted on the top of a bull-cart. Strangely mingled with 
all the inconveniences of the way and the anxieties of a sad 
and difficult mission is the memory of those mountain heights 
that towered above me, of the deep chasms or beautiful val- 
leys at my feet, and of the lofty palms and profusion of orange 
and banana trees that gave to the surroundings a peculiar 
charm. I dreamed of returning in years to come, under 
pleasanter circumstances, to this enchanted scene, to enjoy 
it more at leisure. With improved conditions of life, which 
American rule must bring here in the course of time, it is not 
impossible to think of the place as becoming in the future 
a favorite winter resort for Americans. And, certainly, no- 
where else within Uncle Sam’s dominions does the sun smile 
on a fairer country nor one more nearly approaching the de- 
lights of the Garden of Eden. 

Human nature is essentially the same in Porto Rico as 
elsewhere, and one is not surprised to find the political and 
social situation there complicated by about the same divi- 
sions of party and caste that one finds in America. In the 
vicinity of Arecibo I saw much of what appears in the famil- 
iar guise of warfare between labor and capital, the poor and 
oppressed class on the one side and the rich and ruling 
class on the other. The latter, naturally, has been identified 
with Spanish misrule and oppression. In many cases 
wealthy plantation owners and prosperous merchants have 
allied themselves to the Spanish party, and have even served 
as volunteers in the Spanish army, inasmuch as this govern- 
ment was all that represented law and order and the protec- 
tion of property. The advent of the Americans conse- 
quently appeared to mean the opportunity of the lower 
and middle classes to assert rights long denied them. At- 
tempts to pay off old scores, to offer violence to the persons 
and burn the houses of their former masters, are matters of 
daily occurrence. From the roof of my hotel in Arecibo I 
counted one night the lights of twenty burning houses in the 
neighborhood. Into the quarters of our soldiers at Caney 
were brought the bodies of six dead and wounded natives,— 
the result of an attack on the home of an ex-volunteer in the 
Spanish army. It is the chief business of our army in Porto 
Rico at present to protect these land-owners from a hostile 
populace, in which, it is said, there is a secretly organized 
purpose of revenge and robbery. How soon we shall be 
able to withdraw our details of soldiers from the plantations 


where they are now stationed, and put an end to the present. 


lawlessness, isa question. But I fear the stern necessity of 
employing harsh and violent methods in restoring order will 
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disappoint many at present enthusiastic admirers of Jos 
Americanos; and many, in |the process, must find out, to 
their sorrow, that American liberty does not mean the license 
of sudden wealth which they have vaguely anticipated. 

There is nothing in a Porto Rican Sunday to distinguish 
it from any other day in the week. Business, work, and 
pleasure go on just as usual; and even the small company — 
chiefly of women -— which enters the cathedral on a Sabbath 
morning is not so much larger than the week-day attendance 
as to indicate that the day is especially sacred. It was no 
holy calm, therefore, that was broken on Sunday afternoon, 
October 9, by the sudden report of musketry and a sudden 
uproar among the people. Then came surging down past 
my hotel a crowd of excited natives, waving machetes, shout- 
ing threats of vengeance, and bearing the bodies of their 
dead and wounded fellow-citizens. These latter they placed 
in a ghastly row in front of the building where our troops 
were quartered, hoping thereby to awaken the sympathy of 
their American friends, and excite them to wrath against the 
hated enemy who had committed this outrage. The trouble 
arose in a drunken quarrel between some natives and 
Spanish soldiers. The latter had fired, evidently with too 
great haste and cruelty, into the crowd, killing four and 
wounding twenty. This riot, which might have had serious 
consequences, had the natives possessed more determination 
and stronger leaders, served only to intensify the bitter feel- 
ing and the tendency to lawless depredations on the part of 
the people. The next two days and nights were passed in 
a state of suppressed excitement and a continual fear of 
further outbreak. We experienced a sense of relief when on 
the following Tuesday afternoon all the Spanish troops were 
allowed quietly to pass out of the city, and the American flag 
was at the same time flung to the breeze on the public build- 
ing. And yet some of us, as we gazed at the motley crowd 
in the plaza waving their hats and greeting the stars and 
stripes with the wildest demonstrations of joy, and as we re- 
flected upon the problems to be solved and the work to be 
done before that strange people could be brought into har- 
mony with American life and institutions,—some of us 
wondered if those retreating Spaniards had left with us a 
really valuable prize and an unmixed blessing. 

As far as I could judge, the people of Porto Rico have 
little or nothing of religious conviction or devotion. The 
Church has been too much identified with Spanish rule to 
command the allegiance of the people. Very often the priests 
have been Spaniards, appointed by the home government, 
with little sympathy for the natives. There is nothing of 
that reverence shown to the priesthood, nothing of the devo- 
tion to the cathedral service seen in other Catholic countries. 
The people still have their children christened and their dead 
buried through the aid of the Church; but these acts, as 
far as my observation went, constituted the whole religious 
observance of nine-tenths of the people. 

It was my fortune to become acquainted with Father Sher- 
man, son of our great American general. This able and 
broad-minded priest is in Porto Rico partly to look after in- 
terests of the Church on the island. He feels deeply the 
prevalent religious indifference and the great difficulties of 
readjusting the Church to the new conditions. Indirectly, 
the people have been paying heavily for the support of the 
Church through the channel of government taxation. Father 
Sherman thinks that, if they can be made.to feel that the 
contribution now required for the maintenance of worship is 
a part of their new freedom, they will come forward with a 
new sense of loyalty and generous support. Time alone will 
reveal how much his anticipations are justified. But in the 
mean time I am free to say that, in my opinion, any special re- 
ligious revival in Porto Rico must come through the medium- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church; and I should have 
vastly greater hope in the missionary efforts of a large- 
hearted priest like Father Sherman than I should in the mis- 
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sion of any Protestant who might carry there confusion of 
thought and sectarian distinctions. : 

And yet, to the thoughtful observer, it is very clear that the 
real redemption of these people must come through means that 
go by the name of secular. There is among the people, even in 
the middle and higher classes, a sad lack of intellectual activity, 
a dearth of art and its refining influences, and a low standard of 
social ethics, accompanied with an entire absence of moral en- 
thusiasm. Our great missionary must be first of all the public 
school. ‘Then, as fast as possible, education in art, morals, 
and all that pertains to higher living. I should say, for in- 
stance, that one of the first things to be done by a wise mis- 
sionary would be to establish a society in Porto Rico for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, and this not so much for 
benefit of the suffering dumb creatures themselves as for the 
sake of their cruel oppressors. Religion can do little for a 
people that retain in their naturés that utter insensibility to 
animal pain that distinguishes these people. At any rate, no 
one need hope to work a reform, religious or otherwise, in 
that half-developed race, who does not believe in the divine 
value of the secular, and who does not believe also that sal- 
vation means salvation from present darkness and evil. 

With all their defects the Porto Ricans win your regard 
and appeal to your sympathies because of a certain gentle, 
kindly, and confiding temperament. They expect much of 
America and Americans. Beyond their anticipations of a 
better government, one perceives the vague hope of a good 
that will come to them through America,— a good that will 
somehow put them in possession of all the best and highest 
things that have yet come to the world through human prog- 
ress. Since feeling this silent but pathetic appeal, I have 
wondered many times, If asking for bread, shall we give them 
a stone? Will America send to them only its worst forces 
and coarsest influences? Shall we long allow a rude soldiery, 
with their rough manners and uncivil conduct, to represent us 
and our social conditions? Shall we, in our desire to work 
the island for all it is worth financially, send those only who 
will display a vulgar spirit of greed and money-making? Or 
shall we, remembering the lofty humanitarian pretensions of 
that war through which we gained this new possession, carry 
there something of a diviner help and a higher influence? 
A million human souls, in the providence of God, having 
come under our protection, are holding out eager hands to us 
for help and uplifting. Woe unto us if we despise these 
God’s little ones or shirk our higher responsibility as a na- 
tion! To break off the fetters that bind the body is not 
enough; and if in the coming years American rule in Porto 
Rico does not mean a new freedom for mind and soul, and 
if human life there does not take on a new beauty more in 
harmony with those natural advantages which make the 
island to the outward eye fair as a “garden of the Lord,” 
then it will be because we have missed the opportunity and 
refused to obey the duty which God has so clearly presented. 


Prayer. 


O God, almighty and all-wise, enlighten our minds with 
heavenly light: make us wise with wisdom from above. 
The more the eyes of our understanding are opened to 
things earthly, so much the more do thou give us the knowl- 
edge of heavenly things and sanctify our thoughts by the in- 
breathing of thy Spirit. Let the main purpose of our lives 
be to help forward humbly, wisely, and steadfastly the bless- 
edness of thy kingdom. And, though the world moye slowly, 
and that kingdom seem long in coming, let us meekly resign 
the times and seasons into thy hands, and ever labor and 
wait in hope. Heavenly Father, bring our wills more and 
more into harmony with thine, so that, being in accord with 
the purposes of thine eternal wisdom, we may give to this 
Amen. 
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While Bacon’s familiar saw, ‘‘ Conference 
maketh a ready man,’’ has not a feather’s 
weight in determining the policy of holding 
Unitarian conferences in these Middle States, 
still, if it were not true that ~eady men and 
ready churches abounded among us, the de- 
lightful and helpful conferences, familiar to 
us all, would never have been and could 
never be. There seems always to be a church 
ready, with large hospitality, to entertain 
the conference, and more men than can pos- 
sibly be placed on the programme, ready 
intellectually and spiritually to instruct and 
inspire those who so eagerly gather to hear 
them. The ready church this fall is the one 
in Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.: the 
ready men are Rev. Messrs. Hinckley, Hod- 
gins, Bowser, St. John, Leavitt, Pierce, 
Lord, Brundage, Hudson, Wilson, Nicker- 
son, Hunt, Pratt, Green, Savage, and Slicer. 
The time is November 17. The conference 
opens by a meeting of the Philadelphia Club, 
at which Rev. B. Fay Mills of Boston will 
speak. On the following day, November 
18, the regular sessions for papers, ad- 
dresses, discussion, and business, open with 
a morning devotional service, and close with 
a platform meeting in the evening. 

By a coincidence, this is a week of de- 
nominational activities. On Wednesday 
evening, November 16, the New York Uni- 
tarian Club will begin its regular meetings 
by what promises to be a particularly brill- 
’ jant evening. Hon. William Dudley Foulke, 
whose able, eloquent, and caustic address at 
the National Conference a year ago, on 
‘*The Citizen and the Republic,’’ was one 
of the marked addresses of the week, will 
speak before the club on ‘‘Our Duty toward 
our New Acquisitions,’’ to be followed by 
Hon. Seth Low and Gen. Stewart L. Wood- 
forth; while on Friday evening, November 
18, the New York Sunday School Union will 
hold the first of its four meetings for the 
season at the Parish House of All Souls’ 
Church. The union’s programme this year 
is a very practical one, and deals with prob- 
lems that have for years distressed the soul 
of every conscientious Sunday-school super- 
intendent who has an ideal for the school 
under his or her charge. At this first meet- 
ing the solution of the following problems 
will be sought: ‘‘Sunday-school Disci- 
pline,’’ ‘‘How to increase Sunday - school 


Attendance, ’’ ‘‘The General Conduct of Sun- 
day -schools,’’ and ‘‘Little Things that 
help. ’’ 


Quick upon the heels of these events comes 
the installation of Rev. Walter R. Hunt over 
his new charge,—the Orange church, on the 
evening of November 21. As Mr. Chad- 
wick said at the installation of Mr. Forbes 
of the First Church, Brooklyn, there could 
not be a more harmonious, generous, and 
brotherly fellowship among ministers any- 
where than exists among those of the Middle 
States; and Mr. Hunt will soon find himself 
thoroughly at home among us. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women has also opened its season’s work 
with a new president, Mrs. A. Wendell Jack- 
son of the Harlem church, in the chair. Its 
programme embraces many interesting and 
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pertinent topics. ‘‘Patriotism and Politics’’ 
will be discussed at its next meeting in 
December, and they are few whose thoughts 
in connection with the subject will not revert 
at once to the lamented George William 
Curtis. How his voice rang out with no 
uncertain sound on this very subject! 

It is a matter of interest to many of us 
that at its January meeting the New York 
League will debate the resolution (its first 
debate), ‘‘ Resolved, That Women’s Clubs are 
Inimical to Home Life.’’ No one can pre- 
dict whether our Unitarian women here 
will decide this question negatively or affirm- 
atively, but that they should deliberately 
decide to discuss it at all seems, to some of 
us, a very onward step in the evolution of 
women’s clubs. Not that any one in the 
league will deny the patent fact that most 
women, especially house - mothers, need a 
place and opportunity for getting occasion- 
ally out of the daily routine of their lives, 
but there may be honest differences of opin- 
ion as to whether the women’s club of to-day, 
as ordinarily conducted, affords the best place 
and the best opportunity for doing this. It 
is being said in many quarters that there has 
been too much emphasis placed in these or- 
ganizations upon training women to public 
duties and public speech, in order that they 
may compare favorably with men, as if, as 
Thoreau has said, we could all keep step 
with the same drummer, or as if, we say, it 
were at all desirable that women should be 
masculine in tastes or accomplishments. 
Many are pointing to the club composed of 
both men and women members, as is our 
Barnard in New York, as the ideal club of 
the future. In truth, there is a sanity in the 
management of the Barnard Club which com- 
mends it heartily to this community. How- 
ever heretical these criticisms may appear, 
they are particularly pertinent; for a three 
days’ session of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has just closed in New York, 
and a careful student of the reports of what 
the women said and the way they said it 
have left the impression that reform in this 
direction is urgently needed. For instance, 
much time was spent one morning, after a 
paper on ‘‘Trained Nurses,’’ in discussing 
whether pretty women should enter the pro- 
fession. One and another delegate expressed 
the opinion that nurses should be slain 
women, so that no temptation for flirting 
would be offered to husbands in cases where 
the wives were the patients, and also in order 
to protect impressionable young physicians. 
As no action was taken after this discussion, 
and as was remarked by some one present, 
for the time being nurses may be as pretty as 
their physical limitations will permit. 

Mr. Hall Caine must be given credit for 
inventing a most ingenious and withal gener- 
ous method of advertising and winning com- 
mendations for his dramatized novel, ‘‘The 
Christian,’’ now being played at the Knick- 
erbocker. Through the courtesy of the man- 
agement and the kindness of the company of 
this theatre, a special performance of ‘‘The 
Christian’’ was given one morning last week, 
to which the representative clergymen of 
Greater New York and its suburbs were in- 
vited. To each of these gentlemen were sent 
two tickets; and Mr. Caine, in‘an address be- 
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tween the acts, said that Miss Allen and her 
company thought an audience of clergymen, 
their wives, and daughters, the kindest in the 
world to play to. Mr. Caine spoke elo- 
quently upon the right of the drama ‘“‘to treat 
with proper reticence and respect religious 
and moral questions.’’ Jn his opinion, it 
was impossible to banish these questions 
from plays and books; and, if moral ideas 
do not occupy the attention of the drama, 
immoral ones speedily will. Whether Mr. 
Caine’s device will win commendations for 


his play, which is a somewhat expurgated | 


and changed form of the novel, it is impos- 
sible to say. Handbills freely distributed 
among the audience at the matinee show that 
three clergymen have praised it in letters to 
the author, one—Rev. Dr. Thomas P. 
Hughes, the English divine, and editor of 
Sunday Reading — especially complimenting 
Mr. Caine’s adjustment of the ‘‘shady side’’ 
of the narrative in the play. 

But it is ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac, ’’ as played 
by Mr. Mansfield at the Garden, which is 
winning lovers right and left. In human 
affairs it would be the irony of fate to have 
the mere story of one’s life win the love and 
admiration forever denied the person who so 
nobly lived it. Yet, in the drama, such is 
the pitiful fate of M. Rostrand’s ‘‘Cyrano.’’ 

Although it is some weeks since Col. 
Waring’s death, his name is still on the lips 
of many persons; and he will continue to be 
mourned by all those who have the health 
and sanitary conditions of this city at heart. 
Certainly, no one has done so much as he to 


make our city a cleanly and healthy place in - 


which to live. His death by yellow fever 
contracted in Havana, where he was sent by 
the President to investigate and report upon 
some method of improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of Cuba, makes him as truly one of 
the heroes of the war as any who have ever 
given their lives in battle. There is a prop- 
osition to raise a memorial to Col. Waring 
in the form of a fund for the benefit of his 
widow. Without question, it will receive 
prompt and liberal support from Col. War- 
ing’s grateful debtors. M. A. M. 


The Dowager Empress of China. 


The very intelligent minister of the Chi- 
nese government to the United States, Mr. 
Wu Ting-Fang, says that the time-honored 
story of the empress dowager of China hav- 
ing been a slave-girl has no foundation in 
fact. Doing this, Mr. Wu destroys some of 
the romance which surrounds this remarkable 
woman; but there is still left enough to 
make her career a wonder to her sex. The 
empress dowager was not a slave - girl; but 
she was the daughter of an obscure official, 
and to-day she is the actuaJ, as for many 
years she has been the virtual, ruler of the 
great Chinese Empire. The first straw point- 
ing the way of the wind was a royal decree 
degrading a cabinet officer whose position 
corresponds to that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington. This man had 
been high in favor with the emperor, and it 
was not to be supposed that he would have 
been removed unless some power greater than 


the emperor’s had wrought the change. The 
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only power which is above the emperor’s in 
China is that of the empress dowager. Since 
the removal of this official, the empress dow- 
ager has come out openly, and reassumed the 
regency. 

There are really no slaves in China, as we 
commonly understand the term. ‘There are 
servants under contract for a number of 
years, as our apprentices are bound to masters 
until they reach their majority. In some 
families these servants are treated as daugh- 
ters. Sometimes the master of the house 
takes a fancy to a girl, and takes her for his 
concubine, or second wife. If she bears him 
children, she is raised to the position of 
wife. —Harfer’s Weekly. 


Literature. 


The Historical Development of 
Europe.* 


This is a history of recent European di- 
plomacy and politics in thirteen separate 
essays. The aim is scholarship, not elo- 
quence. There is everywhere a clear, dry 
light, which goes far to atone for the absence 
of literary effect. Prof. Andrews belongs to 
the new school of scientific historians, and 
expressly abjures the picturesque, romantic, 
and declamatory. 

The analysis of the career of Louis Napo- 
leon is admirable. The ‘‘Eastern Ques- 
tion,’’ the causes of the Crimean War, and 
the unification of Germany are described 
with elaborate erudition and clear, logical 
sequence. 

But, in the main, Prof. Andrews writes for 
the special student rather than the general 
reader. Nor does he wholly satisfy, from 
any point of view. In his story of ‘‘The 
Unity of Italy’’ the defects of his method 
become obvious. Nothing is really described 
but the grand, diplomatic game, the interna- 
tional complexities, which were mastered by 
the genius of Cavour. Garibaldi appears, in 
a few disparaging lines, as a fractious mar- 
plot in the nice-laid schemes of more intel- 
lectual persons. Mazzini has been left be- 
hind in Volume I. But to write Italian 
history without heat is to write falsely. No 
hint is given of the invincible passion of the 
Italian people for ‘‘liberty and union”’ 
which inspired Victor Emmanuel when he 
staked his inherited crown for an idea, and 
no less Orsini, the handsome revolutionary 
assassin, whose dying eloquence pricked the 
mean soul of Louis Napoleon to action. 
_The scene at Naples, when Garibaldi, the 
idol of the people, presented the kingdom of 
the Sicilies to the House of Savoy, is passed 
by almost with a shrug, as if it were the 
logical sequence of a diplomatic situation. 
There is a translation, but no real interpre- 
tation, of Victor Immanuel’s famous grido di 
dolore, nor any suggestion of the heroic 
motto, ‘‘L’ Italia fara da se’’ (‘‘Italy will 
act unaided’’). 


To write history without imagination is 
—_— 

*Tur HisToricAL DEVELOPMENT OF MopERN EvuROPE 
FROM THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Vol. II., 1850-1897. By Charles M. Andrews, Associate 
Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. Large octavo, 
pp. 454. G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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unscientific; for no account is taken of the 
tides of invisible, unutterable’ passion by 
which the nations are actually driven along 
either to shipwreck or to power. The desti- 
nies of the nations do not really hang, as in 
Prof. Andrews’s analysis they seem to do, 
upon the mazes of diplomacy and party poli- 
tics. 

The resulting dulness, then, of these 
learned and intelligent essays, is not wholly 
due to the rather prolix, extemporized style. 
The whole subject-matter is too artificial, 
too far from the real hurly-burly of men and 
things. 

But on the reference-shelf of the special 
student these volumes deserve a place; for 
they are solid with information along a 
chosen specialty,—diplomatic history. The 
index and references are full, the letter-press 
excellent. 


THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CurRist. By Edmond Stapfer, Professor in 
the Faculty of Protestant Theology of the 
University of Paris. Translated by Louise 
Seymour Houghton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. — With this volume Prof. 
Stapfer concludes his trilogy. His first 
treated of Jesus before his ministry, his sec- 
ond of Jesus during his ministry. The 
second was less satisfactory than the first, 
and this volume is less satisfactory than the 
second. - It deprecates the attempt to deter- 
mine the merits of the testimony for the 
resurrection of Jesus, and yet proceeds to 
make the attempt with much acuteness and 
much vigor. ‘‘These endless questions and 
discussions,’’ he says, ‘‘are more injurious 
than useful to faith; and in any case they 
are entirely useless, since an historic fact 
cannot be an object of faith.’’ This isa 
severe judgment of the professor on his own 
performance, and we cannot quite agree with 
it. His analysis of the different theories of 
the resurrection of Jesus are well worth’ con- 
sidering. The conclusion to which he comes 
is purely negative. There is no historic evi- 
dence for the resurrection of Jesus in any 
traditional sense. Nevertheless, ‘‘he alone 
is a Christian who has faith in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The true believer has experi- 
enced his Saviour’s return to life. He knows 
and he believes, and his faith no man can 
take away from him. Let us explain.’’ But 
the explanation is by no means satisfactory. 
It is a mist of words. If it means anything, 
it means that we shall persist in the dishon- 
est use of a traditional phrase, giving to it 
a meaning entirely foreign to that which it 
usually carries, and certain to be generally 
misunderstood. It is what men say that 
gives others the impression of their thought, 
and not what they think in certain dim 
arcana of their esoteric minds. Prof. Stap- 
fer’s book represents a tendency that is wide- 
spread, and spreading farther every day,—a 
tendency to dissolve the dogmas of the 
Christian Church into mere symbols of moral 
and spiritual truth. It is a tendency beset 
with some of the most terrible temptations 
and the most fearful dangers that mankind 
has been subjected to in all its course. 
It is a tendency to make the whole expressed 
belief and ritual of the Church an appalling 


unreality. 
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Moopy’s LOopGING-HOUSE, 
TENEMENT SKETCHES. By Alvan Francis 
Sanborn. Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25. 
This little volume contains more accurate 
information about the condition of certain 
classes of poor people than could be gleaned 
from many volumes of statistics. In a naive 
way the author states the case in the preface, 
which we quote entire: ‘‘The chapters that 
follow are not essays in sociology. How 
should they be, when I cannot, for the life 
of me, get a glimmering of what the much- 
bandied word ‘sociology’ means? Still less 
are they literary fancies. They are mere 
transcripts from life. I have written true 
things, simply, about poor people. That is 
all.’’ Mr. Sanborn prepared himself to meet 
the hoboe on his own ground, and writes in 
plain, direct terms about that of which he 
was a part. He writes like a scholar. Not 
a word is wasted, not an adjective is mis- 
placed. No direct appeal is made to the 
sympathies, and there is no sentimentalizing ; 
and yet Mr. Sanborn contrives to present his 
hoboes and tramps in various cheap lodging- 
houses and missions in such a way as to 
excite sympathy and interest. One feels, 
after reading the book, as if he had been 
taken through a circle of Dante’s /zferno 
by a competent guide. Now and then, in 
the briefest terms, the foulest things are 
touched; and, with the writer, the reader 
revolts from the horror of it. And yet the 
impression is not of hopelessness. The 
sketch of ‘‘A Tenement Street’’ is a marvel- 
lous reflection of real life, with the lights 
and shadows which fall upon the homes of 
the poor. 


AND OTHER 


THE HeArT oF Toit. By Octave Thanet. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. New York: 
Scribner’s. $1.50.—These six sketches are 
photographs taken from the real life of men 
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Agents : 
Wanted 


We want an Agent in every 
town to secure subscribers to 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
to look after renewals and 
distribute advertising matter. 
We offer profitable employ- 
ment for the Winter, also 
special rewards for good work. 
$1000 will be given to the 
Agent sending the largest list 
up to April 15 next; $500 to 
the next best worker, and so 
on—distributing $11,500 
among 500 best Agents the 
coming season. Good pay is 
assured every Agent whether 
he or she secures one of the 
extra awards or not. 
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and women who work and weep, who buy 
and sell, who employ labor or perform it, 
who run caucuses and conventions, or go on 
strikes and run against facts which break 
their hearts. The wonder is that a woman 
should have caught the spirit, reproduced the 
language, and represented the manners of so 
many different kinds of men. She touches 
off with equal skill the gentleman in politics 
and the ward-heeler. She sees business from 
the point of view of the employer, the union 
man, and the ‘‘scab.’’ She seems to enter 
into the thoughts of the men as readily as 
into the hearts of the wives and mothers who 
help and sympathize and suffer. The tone of 
these sketches is wholesome. In them we 
see right and wrong struggling together, not 
as inevitable and antagonistic forces, but as 
the result of transient conditions. Always 
in the worst cases and crises of evil fortune 
there is some glimpse of unspoiled human 
nature which shows what good fellows men 
would be if they had a fair chance. With 
impartial hand, justice is dealt out to all 
concerned. Never for a moment do we sus- 
pect the author of taking an unfair advantage 
of her opportunity to create an unworthy 
prejudice, either against the man who em- 
ploys or the man who is employed. There is 
sentiment enough in these sketches, but no 
more than abides always in wholesome human 
nature. 


IN THE Brave Days oF OLp. By Ruth 
Hall. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. A 
good example of the way writers of fiction 
appropriate historic scenes for the enrich- 
ment of their stories is shown in the opening 
chapters of this book, where the death-bed 
of Queen Elizabeth and the hurried ride to 
bear the news to King James are faithfully 
described. The ten years from the death of 
Elizabeth to the first settlement of Manhattan 
afford plenty of material for a stirring story. 
The conspiracy of Guy Fawkes, the cam- 
paigns of Prince Maurice in the Netherlands, 
the Dutch conquests at Gibraltar, the voyage 
of the Half Moon, the assassination of King 
Henry. of Navarre, Hudson’s last voyage, 
with its unknown ending, —in all these young 
Giles had an important part to play before 
he could quietly settle down in the ‘‘goodly 
and pleasant land’’ of Manhattan, and call 
himself an American. The book will be read 
with interest by boys who like to enliven 
their history with stories of personal advent- 
ure; and the introduction of events in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Spain, and America, 
will be likely to fix this decade in the 
reader’s mind, though boys would think the 
story worth reading, even if it had no histor- 
ical setting at all. 


THe STory oF Marco Poto. By Noah 
Brooks. The Century Company. $1.50.— 
The romantic interest of Marco Polo’s ex- 
plorations has been made accessible to young 
people by the careful editing of Mr. Brooks. 
The travels of the great Venetian are de- 
scribed as far as possible in his own words, 
and the selections have been made with so 
much care and thought that they form an in- 
telligible summary of the best parts of the 
original book. The story of these Oriental 
explorations was received in the thirteenth 
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century with an incredulity that has caused 
Marco Polo’s name to be often bracketed 
with that of Baron Miinchausen; but the 
gradual confirmation of the general truth of 
his reports, and the fact that some places 
which he visited have not yet been fully ex- 
plored, make these early accounts interesting 
and valuable. Mr. Brooks calls him ‘‘the 
founder of the geography of Asia.’’ The 
book is writtén primarily for boys; but the 
present interest in China makes it timely 
reading for any one who likes to be informed 
about these ancient kingdoms of Armenia, 
Thibet, Tartary, etc. Mr. Brooks has per- 
formed his part of the work with his usual 
accuracy and good taste. 


Tue Door oF Horr. A Manual of 
Prayers and Devotional Readings upon visit- 
ing the Cemetery. Prepared by the New 
York Board of Jewish Ministers. New York: 
Philip Cowen, Publisher. 50 cents. 

GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION IN JUDAISM. A 
Manual for Schools and Homes. Especially 
adapted for Teachers, Advanced Pupils, and 
for Private Study. By Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, 
rabbi of Temple Beth-El. New York: 
Philip Cowen, Publisher. 50 cents. 

These two little volumes, prepared for the 
use of Hebrews, would be interesting to all 
persons desiring to understand the Hebrew 
teaching and ritual. Excepting that use is 
not made of the New Testament, these ser- 
vices and lessons bear a similarity to Chris- 
tian books of the same kind. The Jewish 
calendar does not, of course, correspond to 
the Christian year; although there are points 
of contact which show the origin of some 
Christian observances. 


DorotHy DrEANE. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.— 
Mrs. Kirk has written a charming story for 
little girls; and it is ‘‘all out of her own 
head,’’ as the children say, with no histori- 
cal basis at all, nor any expressed moral pur- 
pose. The children are quite as different in 
disposition and tastes as real children would 
be. They talk good English without affecta- 
tion, and their pleasures and disappointments 
have a flavor of genuine childhood about 
them. The chapters about Dorothy’s Christ- 
mas presents make an admirable short story 
by themselves, and one in which humor and 
pathos are mingled. Dorothy’s adventures 
were such as are sure to interest every little 
girl reader, though some of them are not 
such as they would like to duplicate in their 
own experience. 


COLLECTORS AND COLLECTING. An essay 
by Edwin C. Bolles. To which are added, 
that the Antidote may accompany the Bane, 
a Few Remarks by a Collector’s Wife. 
Melrose, Mass. : Privately printed. —The edi- 
tion consists of three hundred numbered 
copies, printed on small quarto, done up in 
hand-made paper wrappers, uncut edges, and 
may be had on application to Rev. Dr. 
Edwin C. Bolles, 20 North High Street, 
Melrose, Mass. Dr. Bolles is well known as 
a collector of rarities and treasures of various 
kinds, which he uses not only for his own 
pleasure, but for the increase,of, culture and 
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JUST OUT. 


CHRISTIAN 
RATIONALISM 


Essays on Matters in Debate be= 
tween Faith and Unbelief . . . 


By J. H. RYLANCE, D.D. 


12mo0, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Rylance discusses in a perfectly frank and 
fearless way that is simply delightful a number 
of deeply interesting subjects for our own time: 
1. On Free Thought. 2. On Reason and Faith. 
3. On Inspiration and Infallibility. 4. On the 
Racking Doubt. 
between Science and Religion. 
Foothold for Faith. 


5. On Existing Dissensions 
6. An Historic 


TWO OTHER “LIBERAL” BOOKS. 


VISIONS. Sunday Morning Sermons at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York. By Davip H. Greer, D.D. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
A Handbook for Modern Readers of the Bible. By 
the Rev. ALBERT WerLLMAN Hitcucockx. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


*,* For sale at all Bookstores. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


Gift Booklets. 


Handsome in Form. Popular and Inspiring 
in Contents. 


“We especially commend these little books to young 
men and women for their uplifting influence.’”—Boston 
Home Journal, 


A Merry Christmas. By John W. Chadwick. 

Growing Old. By : Sy: 

The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 

Love Does It All. By Ida Lemon Hildyard. 

Culture without College. By William C. Gannett. 

The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 

Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
C. Gannett. 

Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 

Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M. Tschudy. 

The Home. By Phebe M. Butler. 

Serenity. By James H. West. 

Beauty of Character. By Paul R. Frothingham. 

The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. 

Home to the Ideal. 

Life-Pictures. 


By William 


By Frederic A. Hinekley. 
By Leon O. Williams. 


_ “Beautiful and helpful. An inspiration to higher think- 
ing and nobler living.’’—/ournal of Education. 


Paper, choice edition, silk-stitched, white or 
tinted covers, put up in entitled envelopes, 
15 cents each. (Eight to one address for 
$1.00.) 


Send for our list of cloth-bound books, motto cards, etc., 
appropriate for holiday use. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, = - - = BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS | 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, . = Boston. 
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happiness among his fellow-men. This little 
volume is a beautiful specimen of Mosher’s 
artistic printing. 


FISHIN’ JIMMY. 
son. 


By Annie Trumbull Slos- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.—This is not the first nor yet the second 
edition of this tender, simple story of the 
New Hampshire fisherman who knew more 
about ‘‘creeturs and yarbs and stuns and 
water than books could tell,’’ who never 
forgot that Jesus chose his friends from fish- 
ermen, who interpreted the Gospels by the 
light of his own experience, and whose high- 
est hope it was to become some day a fisher 
of men. The loving, helpful old man lost 
his life, saving not men, but a dog; and he 
never knew how his dearest hope had in truth 
been realized. Alice Barber Stephens has 
caught successfully the spirit of the story in 
her photogravure illustrations. 


FINAL PRoor. By R. Ottolengui. -New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—A collec- 
tion of detective stories is sure to hold the 
interest, provided they are even fairly good; 
and most of these are good enough for that. 
If one were to begin with ‘‘The Missing 
Link,’’ however, the probabilities are that 
he would go no further; and it is surprising 
that it should have been included in the col- 
lection at all, so much does it lower the 
average. Next to that ‘‘The Phenix of 
Crime’’ is least satisfactory, dealing, as it 
does, with repulsive conditions, and need- 
lessly drawn out. The other stories afford 
better reading. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Earth and Sky, a primer of astronomy 
for young readers, has been prepared by Ed- 
ward S. Holden for ‘‘The Home Reading 
Book Series,’’ published by D. Appleton & 
Co. It is written as a conversation with a 
young boy, who is first shown how he may 
know for himself that the earth is an im- 
mense round globe. Space, the sun and 
moon, and the motion of the stars are then 
considered; and the author believes that 
nothing here is too difficult for a child to 
understand, while yet the bases of scientific 
habits are put so that they cannot be misun- 
derstood. 


A new edition of Edward Bellamy’s Zook- 
ing Backward calls attention to the fact that 
in ten years nearly a million copies of the 
book have been sold, and that it has been 
translated into a dozen or more languages and 
dialects. This ‘Memorial Edition’’ is pref- 
aced by an introduction, in which Mr. Syl- 
vester Baxter pays warm tribute to the sym- 
pathetic, modest, lovable character of the 
auther, and claims that the book itself has 
‘*given direction to economic thought and 
shape to political action.’’ Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. have produced a handsome edi- 
tion; yet the book costs only $1. 


‘‘The Sunshine Library Series’’ is a col- 
lection of books by good authors, published 
by T. Y.. Crowell & Co. of New York, well 
printed and neatly bound, but sold at the low 
price of 50 cents each. Most of them are for 
children, and of these A/aster Sunshine is one 
of the most attractive. Its hero is a lovable 
little fellow, whom Almira, the cook, de- 
scribed as ‘‘a sweet angel of light’? when he 
wasn’t a ‘‘rascalpion,’’—not a bad descrip- 
tion for a large class of boys, perhaps.” An- 
other story, which will be best appreciated 
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by older readers, is Little Peter, by Lucas 
Malet. It 1s a story with a French setting, 
and is told with simplicity and pathos. 


Ginn & Co. have increased their ‘‘Athe- 
num Press Series,’’ by a volume of Selec- 
tions from Burns, edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Prof. John G. 
Dow, late instructor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The introduction is 
almost purely a literary discussion, showing 
the relations of the poet’s work to the litera- 
ture that preceded it, indicating its distinc- 
tive marks in substance and treatment, and 
closing with a few pages on its art and 
ethic. Prof. Dow died suddenly before his 
manuscript received final revision; and this 
service has been done by William Allan 
Neilson, Ph.D. (Harvard), a graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mi, 
The House of the Seven 
thorne. Holiday Edition. 2 volumes. $5.00. 
The Fair God. By Lew Wallace. Illustrated by Eric 
Pape. 2 volumes. - $7.00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A New England Boyhood. By Dr. Edward Everett 


Hale. 
Ships and Sailors. By R. F. Zogbaum and James Barnes. 


in & Co., Boston. 
ables. By Nathaniel Haw- 


5.00. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
Rare Old Chums. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 50 cents. 
he Princess and Joe Potter. By James Otis. $1.25. 


Chatterbox for 1898. 1.25. 
_ rom Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
Questions and Answers about the Bible. By Albert Well- 
man Hitchcock. 50 cents. 
Life in Christ. By J. S. Davenport. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New Vork. 
The Mistakes we make. Compiled and edited by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. so cents. 
The Culture of Manhood. By S. K. Hocking. 35 cents. 
The Christian Ideal. By J. Guinness Rogers. ap cents. 
The Everlasting Arms. By Rev. Francis E. Clark. 35 
cents. 
The Fruit of the Vine. By Rev. Andrew Murray. 35 
cents. 
The Secret of Gladness. By sic | R. Miller. 35 cents. 
The Marriage Altar. By Rev. J. R. Miller. 35 cents. 
Ideal Motherhood. By Minnie S. Davis. 35 cents. 
Luxury and Sacrifice. By Rev. Charles F. Dole. 35 cents. 
By the Still Waters. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 60 cents. 
Master Sunshine. By Mrs. C. F. Fraser. 50 cents. 
From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
ae of our War with Spain. By Chas. Nelan. 
2.00. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Where Ghosts walk. By Marion Harland. $2 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American 
By Elbert Hubbard. $1.75. ae 
Heroes of the Reformation. Philip Melancthon. 
James William Richard. $1.50. 


i 
tatesmen, 
By 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
The Lawn Party March, For the Piano. 
Hosmer. 
The Lawn Party Minuet. 
Hosmer. 
The Lawn Party. Polka. 
The Lawn Party. Waltz. By E.S. Hosmer. 
The Lawn Party. Gavotte. By E. S. Hosmer. 
To-night. Words by Louise Chandler Moulton. 
by John Francis Gilder. 
Consolation For the piano. By Jan Brandts Buys. 
Valse in D-flat. For the piano. By E. Aleneff. 
The Cross of Calvary. Sacred song. By Charles 
Gounod. 
Romance in G-flat._ By Edouard Schuett. ; 
Peasants’ Dance. For the piano. By Aloys Klein. 
Gavottein A. For the piano. By N. Van Westerhout. 
Album Leaf. For the piano. By Hermann Schultz. 
Cantabile. For the piano. By Edouard Schouett. 
Chopin. By Benjamin Godard. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Saviour, breathe an Evening Blessing. Sacred song. 
Words by James Edmeston. Music by Robert Lloyd. 
O Land that in Jehovah’s Name. The national song of 
the Oe: Words by Matthew P. Brady. 
Carl Koelling. ; 

The Columbia Waltzes. By Frederick Albert Hoschke. 

Here or There. Solo for mezzo or baritone. By Mrs. 

oseph F. Knapp. 2 

Dahecer: Wave Song and refrain. Words by John 
Courier Morris. Music by J. W. Parson Price. 

Christmas Carol Annuals, Nos. 39 and 40, 

Call to the Mountains. Part song and chorus for female 
voices. By Hiller. 

My Old Kentuck Home. Male 
voices. Van Der Stucken. z- 

What can the Stars be? Part song for female voices. By 


By E. S. 
For young players. By E.S. 


By E. S. Hosmer. 


Music 


Music by 


German words only. 


aff, : 
Evening Wind. Part song for female yoices. By Rei- 


necke. f- 3 
Exult ye in the Lord. Tenor or soprano solo with chorus. 


By Manuel Klein. By 


Peakenae of Morn. 

The Promised King. A children’s service for the Christ- 
mas festival in the Sunday-school. Written and adapted 
by Flora Neely. Music by H, P. Danks, 


Part song for female voices. 
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Holiday Books. 


The Fair God. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By LEw 
WALLACE, author of ‘‘Ben-Hur,” etc. odz- 
day Edition. Superbly illustrated with 4o 
full-page photogravures, 76 head-pieces, 76 
rubricated initials, and tail-pieces, by Eric 
PAPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $7.00. 


The House of the 
Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Aoliday Edi- 
tion. With 20 full-page photogravures by 
Maup A. Cowles and GENEVIEVE COWLES, 
and many head-pieces and initials. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Beginnings of New Eng- 


land. 


By Joun Fiske. J/lustrated Edition. Con- 
taining portraits, maps, fac-similes, contem- 
porary views, prints, and other historic 
material. 8vo, $4.00.  , 


The Life of our Lord in Art. 


With Some Account of the Artistic Treatment 
of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By Es- 
TELLE M. HuRLL. With about too illustra- 
tions. Uniform with Miss Hurll’s edition of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 8vo, $3.00. 


A Child’s History of Eng= 


land. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. AHoliday Edition. 
With 48 full-page engravings from photo- 
graphs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $2.50. A beautiful book, 
profusely illustrated with admirable pictures 
of castles, cathedrals, abbeys, battlefields, etc. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. 


A Notable Story of Washington’s Campaign 
in New Jersey in 1778. By Everert T. Tom- 
LINSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Caleb West, Master Diver. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH. Illustrated. 
Twentyfifth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Tt is a long time since we have met with so satisfactory 
a book. ... This is a Story in which we have much of the 
excitement of the novel of adventure allied to a story of 
modern type, as pure as it is beautiful.”—7he Speaker, 
London, 


Penelope’s Progress. 
By Katz DovuGLas WIGGIN. 
Scottish binding. Twentyjifth 
16mo, $1.25. 


“We succumb at once to her bright, vivacious, uncon- 
ventional style, her wit that is never rollicking, her 
humor that is never: broad, but refined and tender.””— 
Christian World, London. 


The Charming Sally. 


Privateer Schooner of New York. A Tale of 


Seven 


In unique 
Thousand. 


1765. A story of the stirring time of the 
Stamp Act. By JAmEs Oris. With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane. 


A delightful Christmas Story for Girls. By 
ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. With illustrations 
and a decorative cover. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Little Jane 


and me. 

A charming Story of Girl Life in New York 
City Fifty Years Ago. By M. E. Witha 
delightful, old-fashioned picture of “Jane and 
Me” and a pretty cover. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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The Lamplighter. 


My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has left the sky: 

It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 

For every night at tea-time, and before you take your seat, 

With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the 
street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker, and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 

O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and light the lamps with 
you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door; 

And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights so many more. 

And oh! before you hurry by, with ladder and with light, 

O, Leerie, see a little child, and nod to him to-night! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson, 


For the Christian Register. 
What makes the Leaves Red. 


AN AUTUMN STORY. 


BY GRACE TYLER PRATT. 


Before the earth children came to this 
earth, Mother Nature had a great deal to do 
to get things ready for them. 

One morning she rose bright and early, as 
she had a long day’s work planned; for the 
earth children were to come soon, and she 
wished them to find a bright, beautiful world. 

So she called the little elves, who were her 
servants, and appointed a task for each one 
of them. To one she gave the painting of 
the sky, to another the coloring of the 
flowers, to another the painting of the leaves, 
and so on, till all the work was given out: 
Mother Nature herself was to superintend 
everything. 

When the tasks had been ‘assigned, all the 
little elves flew merrily off to the work which 
had been given them; while Mother Nature 
went away by herself to plan. 

The little fay who had for his part to 
paint the leaves on the trees flew gayly off to 
Mother Nature’s workshop, for he was eager 
to finish his task and win an approving 
smile. 

But, when he reached the workshop, he 
found that he had forgotten what color he 
had been ordered to paint the leaves. He 
did not want to take time to go back to ask 
Mother Nature, so he looked over all the 
‘paint in the shop. There was white for the 
snow, blue for the ocean, pink for clouds, 
violet for the violets. At length he came to 
some bright red paint, which attracted his 
eye. ‘‘This is the prettiest,’’ he thought. 
But just then he saw some yellow, which 
seemed just as beautiful. ‘‘It must have 


been one of these,’’ he thought, ‘‘but 
which ?’”’ 
A bright idea came to him. ‘‘I will use 


them both, and paint the leaves red and yel- 
low, ’’ he said. 

So he took his brush and paint-box, and 
hurried off to his work. It was no small 
task to color all the leaves on the trees; but 
the little fay worked well, and at night his 
work was done. 

When the tasks had all been finished, 
Mother Nature called the little elves together, 
and examined their work. 

When a piece of work was well done, she 
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smiled and* nodded approvingly; but, when 
anything was not nicely finished, she frowned 
and ordered it done over again. The little 
fay who had made the lily petals of different 
sizes had to do his work over again, and so 
did the one who had put the sumach leaves 
on crooked. For Mother Nature is a very 
particular old lady. 

The elf who had painted the leaves on the 
tree waited impatiently for his turn. He 
had worked hard, and was eager to win an 
approving smile. For he was very proud of 
his brilliant leaves. Ah! now it was his 
turn! Surely, he would see the pleased 
smile. 

But, when Mother Nature looked at the 
bright red and yellow leaves, a frown over- 
spread her face. ‘‘This will never do,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The eyes of the earth children will 
soon tire of seeing such bright colors. If 
you forgot what color I told you, you ought 
to have come back and asked me. Now you 
will have to do all your work over again.’’ 

The little elf dropped his head. He had 
worked so hard, and it had all been for noth- 
ing! He was very tired. A lump came in 
his throat, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. He could not speak, but stood 
there, the picture of misery. 

When kind, old Mother 
fay’s grief, she felt sorry for him. A bright 
thought came to her. Turning to the elf, 
she said: ‘‘Although it would tire the eyes 
of the earth children to see these bright 
leaves all the time, perhaps it will not hurt 
them to leave them for a little while. Be- 
sides, they are very beautiful. So, although 
you must paint them over now, every year 
just before it is time for them to drop off, 
you may color them red and yellow.’’ 

Then the elf was happy again; and you 
may know that this fall, when you woke up 
and found the leaves bright red and yellow, 
the little fay had been at work in the 
night. 


Nature saw the 


The New Play. 


Elsie, Chester, Valentine, and Annie had 
made up an overland train in the dining- 
room, and were taking a trip across the 
United States. They had the _ straight- 
backed chairs for cars and the big rocker for 


the engine. Chester was engineer and fire- 
man. Valentine was conductor, brakeman, 
and porter. Elsie and Annie were the pas- 
sengers. 


Mamma was lying on the couch in the 
next room. She had the headache, and 
wanted to sleep. But, if she dropped into 
a doze, Valentine was sure to rouse her by 
bawling, ‘‘Dinner is now ready in the din- 
ing-car!’’ 

Mamma could not bear to stop their fun. 
But she kept hoping that dinner would be 
over. At last the appetites of the passengers 
seemed to have been satisfied, and then she 
heard them planning to have a wreck. 

‘*That is more than I can stand, ’’ thought 
mamma. 

‘*Children!’’ she called. 

Elsie came to the door. 

“‘Would you like to try a new play?’ said 
mamma. ‘‘I will give five cents to the one 
who will sit still the longest. ”’ 
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Elsie wanted to try it. She told the rest. 

Chester said he would just as soon play 
that as to play ‘‘wreck.’’ 

‘“¢And we can have the wreck afterward, ”’ 
said Valentine. 

‘‘Tet’s sit in the cars,’’ said Elsie. 

‘“We’ll give Annie the engine,’’ 
Chester: ‘‘she’s the littlest. ’’ 

Annie laughed, and clambered into the big 
rocker. The others took their places, and 
the play began. Elsie felt like laughing at 
first; but she looked away out of the win- 
dow, and soon grew serious. Chester gazed 
steadily at the carpet. Annie looked straight 
ahead of her. Her eyes were dull, and now 
and then the lids dropped. Valentine fixed 
his eyes on the clock. Five minutes were 
slowly ticked away. 

“‘Tt seems like a whole forenoon,’’ thought 
Valentine. 

He wondered how long the others could 
keep still. 

‘““Not so long as I can,’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘Elsie will laugh: she’s always gig- 
gling. And Chester will say something: 
he’s such a talker. And of course Annie’s 
too little to keep still long. ’’ 

So Valentine reasoned, and resolutely held 
his tongue, waiting for the rest.\ He made 
up his mind they could not hold out longer 
than-half an hour. 

“*Annie will soon begin to jabber,’’ he 
kept thinking. ‘‘And then Elsie will laugh, 
and Chester will speak out; and then I’ll 
say, ‘I’ve won the nickel!’ ’’ 


YOU ARE IRRITABLE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Take no Substitute. 


said 


MECHANICS’ | 
FAIR 


By the ‘* Old Mechanics’ Association,” 
Huntington Ave. 


Boston, Oct. 10 to Dec, 3, 1898. 


z MORE THAN SIX ACRES OF EX- 
HIBITS—Entertaining, Startling, Fascinat- 
Se aa 1 eae — and Triumphs 
° LECTRIC 
ENGINEERING ARTS! et 
The First Exhibition in the World’s History with 
Electricity as the Exclusive Motive Power. 
XENODOCHY 
cordially extended to all visitors. 
Musical Attractions of a high order of 
excellence, 


= 
: 
| 
| 
Wireless Telegraphy, Exploding i 
= 
| 
| 
= 
| 
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Submarine Mines and Blow- 
ing Up Miniature Warships. 
Moore’s ‘‘Light of the Future.”’ 
The Diesel Motor. 
The Wonderful X-Ray. 
Free Vaudeville Theatre,®,¥. ITH, 


Proprietor. 
Japanese Tea Garden. ; 


“ By far the best Exhibition ever given 
in Boston.” —Boston Herald. 
FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION 
Horseless Carriages, Steam, Gasolene and Electric 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M, 
25)e, Admits to Al CAFE Always Open. 


14) om $f} mn) om $f coe coe 6} commen 
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Valentine watched the clock. 

**T know they can’t keep still more’n half 
an hour,’’ he said to himself over and over 
again. 

At last the half-hour was almost gone. 
There were only two minutes more. He 
could hardly wait. Then there was only one 
minute. He grew excited. The time was 
up. He forgot himself altogether. He 
jumped from his chair. 

**T’ve won the nickel!’’ he shouted. 

Elsie and Chester burst. out laughing. 
Then they all looked at one another in dis- 
may. 

“Did Annie laugh, too?’’ 
“And is the game spoiled?’’ 

She peeped around the back of the rock- 
ing-chair. 

“Why, the darling!’’ 
“*She’s asleep!’’ 

“*The nickel belongs to her,’’ said Ches- 


cried Elsie. 


she said softly. 


ter. ‘‘ Well, never mind. She’s the littlest. ’’ 
““T’ll1_ go tell mamma,’’ said Elsie. 
‘*Mamma!— Why! she’s asleep, too!’’ 


“*Don’t let’s wake her,’’ said Chester. 
**You know she said her head ached.’’ 

““We’ll play outdoors till dinner-time,’’ 
said Elsie. : 

‘“And we can have the wreck this after- 
noon,’” said Valentine.— Mary Elizabeth 
Stone. 


Brother Jonathan’s Plantation.* 


Corn. 

Cot-ton. 

Rice. 

Holly-hock. 
Snow-ball. 

Fuchsia (few Shahs). 
Orchid (or kid). 
Bachelor’s button. 
Hawthorn. 

Four o’clocks. 
Coxcomb. 

. Foxglove. 
Larkspur (lark’s purr). 
American Beauties. 
Peppermint. 

Yew. 

Jonquil. 
Shepherd’s purse. 
Ivy (IV.). 
Cypress. 

. Aster (ass stir). 

2. Sweet William. 
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The Rich Twins. 


‘*Mamma, I wish we could have bicycles 
and other things!’’ .And the twins managed 
to look quite unhappy. 

“*So do I wish you could have bicycles 
and other things that you would like,’’ said 
mamma. ‘‘But papa and I can’t seem to get 
them and get you what you really need.”’ 

The twins looked more and more misera- 
ble, and added, — 

‘©We can’t have bicycles, and we can’t 
have nice clothes, like other children, and— 
and’’— 

‘¢Wouldn’t you like to go and live with 
some one who could get you everything you 
could ask for?’’ said mamma. 


* Answer to the riddles given last week. 
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““Why, is there any one who could?’’ 
asked the twins, in the same breath. 

“*You know that rich Mr. Porter on the 
hill? They have no children, and I have 
heard that they would like to adopt one. 
Perhaps they would take you both. At any 
rate, I don’t see how any one could help 
wanting both of you,’’ said mamma, with 


a little tremble in her voice. ‘‘Let’s go 
right up, and see if they wouldn’t like 
you.’’ 


“‘Oh, no! not right up. Let’s wait until 
papa comes, and see what he thinks,’’ said 
Jamie; and Ruth said, ‘‘Let’s see what he 
thinks,’’ because she always said just what 
Jamie did. 

“‘T think it would make papa feel very bad 
to see you go;’’ replied mamma; ‘‘and you 
need not take one thing from home. ”’ 

““Why, we must have our best clothes !— 
yes, our very best!’’ 

‘*Oh, no! they are not half fine enough for 
tich children. ’’ 

‘*Well, we should want our tin dippers 
that you gave us!’’ 

““You would have silver mugs to drink 
from, then!’’ 

‘‘Well, I couldn’t sleep in anything but 
my crib that papa sat up nights to make. 
You know they are so much prettier than 
store cribs; and, Ruth, we must take the 
birthday rose-bush papa brought us from the 
fair.’’ 

““And you never knew that papa went 
without his dinner to buy it, for he had not 
money for both,’’ answered mamma. ‘‘The 
roses are just like those his mother had when 
he was a boy. But they have a rose garden 
at Mr. Porter’s, so the gardener would not 
care for yours. Hadn’t we better go right up 
and see if they do not want you?’’ 

‘*Couldn’t we have you and papa and our 
home, too, just the same as we do now??’’ 

And Ruth chimed in, ‘‘Same as now?’’ 

‘‘Why, I think that, if they took you to 
their home, they wouldn’t want you to come 
back to your old home.’’ 

*“‘O mamma! We couldn’t live away from 
you and home, too!’’ 

‘“*And,’’ mamma replied, 
half as much for you as we want to. 


‘““we can’t do 
Papa 
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said last”night that God had given him such 
a dear home he wished he could do more for 
us. Poor papa! He works so hard, and’’— 

‘‘Didn’t you tell him we had everything 
that we wanted? What did you say?”’ 

‘‘What did I say? Why, I didn’t know 
that you cared more for bicycles and clothes 
than for us; and I told him we were the hap- 
piest family in the world, and that, if we 
could have him, and’’— 

‘*‘O mamma! We haven’t got to go to 
Mr. Porter’s, have we? Can’t we stay with 
your’? And Jamie fell, sobbing, on one 
shoulder; while Ruth, with real tears, wept 
on the other, and mamma had shining drops 
in her beautiful eyes. 

The tears washed away every trace of dis- 
content; and, when mamma said, ‘‘Let’s 
gather some of your lovely roses for the tea 
table to please papa,’’ the twins found con- 
tentment and joy in every rose petal. —Swm- 
day School Times. 


‘A Quick Reply. 


That quick wit is not confined to cities 
was proved last spring by a young woman 
who was rambling along one of our roads. 

She was dressed smartly; and, when she 
met a small, bare-legged urchin carrying a 
bird’s nest with eggs in it, she did not hesi- 
tate to stop him. 

“You are a wicked boy!’’ she said. 
“‘How could you rob that nest? No doubt 
the poor mother is now grieving for the loss 
of her eggs.’’ 

**Oh, she 
edging away. 
Ann Advertiser. 


don’t care,’’ said the boy, 
“*She’s on your hat!’’—Cape 


‘‘O mamma,’’ cried a little girl, ‘‘there 
isn’t any school to-morrow, because Miss A. 
is going to the teachers’ convulsions.’’ 


‘‘Were you frightened, Willard?’’ asked 
Mr. Grimes of his little boy, whom he had 
sent on an errand after dark. ‘‘Well, I 
should say so!’’ answered the little fellow. 
‘*The streaks of scaredness just run up and 
down my legs !’’ 
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Good News. 


Don’t Worry. 


Why shadow the beauty of sea or of land 
With a doubt or a fear? 
God holds all the swift-rolling worlds in his hand, 
And sees what no man can as yet understand,— 
That out of life here, 
With its smile and its tear, 
Comes forth into light, from Eternity planned, 
The soul of good cheer. 
Don’t worry: 
The end shall appear. 
— Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


How to Know America. 


Imagine a well-to-do operative in a mill 
in Yorkshire. His aunt has died, and it 
turns out that she has left him five-and- 
twenty pounds. He does not owe a cent: he 
has a little stock in the co-operative, indeed. 
So that now he and his wife, Betty, can take 
their little John, as they have wanted to so 
long, and can go to America. 

It is easy enough for him to find half 
a dozen passage-ofiices, each of which will 
abuse the keeper of the other, and each of 
which will explain to him that on his par- 
ticular line of steamboats the tin pans will 
be cleaner, the oatmeal will be better, the 
berths longer and more comfortable, and the 
towels more numerous than on any other. 
Between the contentions of these passage- 
agents Tom is driven almost crazy, and he 
discusses these with Betty and with the 
neighbors much more often than the place to 
which he is going. 
he knows much less. There is a man who 

- works in the same room with him who has 
a cousin in Illinois who is always writing to 
beg him to come out. But there is another 
man, who chews the same sort of tobacco 
that he does, whose brother is ‘‘ranching, as 
they call it, out on the Plains.’*’ It seems 
to Tom that this is a life far different from 
that which he is living, and this is at bot- 
tom the first object which he has in going to 
America. Then there is a story, which peo- 
ple can hardly believe, that a year ago a man 
named William Ackers, who had gone over 
from Bodlington-on-Tyne some years ago, 
had sent to his sister a box of oranges which 
he had raised himself. They had come to 
Newcastle, and had been sent up by rail; 
and Tom has seen a man who saw the box at 
the station. 

Between these three temptations, at the 
different breakfasts and suppers before they 
start, Tom and Betty have much conference. 
It would hardly do to say that they make it 
a subject of prayer; but they do not meet 
any friends without taking their advice as to 
oranges, cattle, or a house ready built in 
Illinois. 

On this side the ocean there are thousands 
upon thousands of square miles of territory 
waiting for men and women. ‘There are tens 
of thousand upon tens of thousands of women 
in families who would be glad if Betty and 
her baby would come and stay with them for 
three months, while Tom is selecting a 
home. And, if Tom knew where to go, 
there are ten thousand men who would em- 
ploy him in that open air which he covets; 


As to the place itself, | 
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and he would learn for the first time to do 
that which God sent him into the world for, 
—namely, ‘¢to stand erect and look upon the 
heavens. ’’ 

Yet nobody, from President McKinley 
down to the steward who attends in the fore- 
castle of the Idumea, in which Tom and his 
wife and baby embark, —nobody has the time 
or the inclination to prepare for him a hand- 
book which will show him what parts of 
America are cold and what are warm, where 
they need machinists, where they need plant- 
ers of rice, where they need men to go on 
horseback after cattle, or where they raise 
oranges or lemons. There are people who 
know such things, but they have not the time 
to write them out for Tom. President 
McKinley is one of them. There are people 
who will give Tom information; but their 
information is all wrong, and will merely 
mislead him. The steward in the forecastle 
is one of these. So it happens that, when 
poor Tom arrives in East Boston, he does 
not know ‘‘no more nor the dead’’ where he 
is going; and it also happens that, in three 
cases out of four, he goes to the wrong 
place. 

When that efficient friend of the English 
workman, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, was 
in this country, he had very much at heart 
the preparation, by authority, of what might 
be called an ‘‘Emigrants’ Guide’’ for all 
sorts and conditions of Englishmen. He 
waited on the proper authorities at Washing- 
ton and explained to them the dearth of 
information, such as I have been trying to 
describe. The authorities are always civil at 
Washington; but they, in turn, explained to 
Mr. Holyoake that it was, strictly speaking, 
none of their business to supply what he 
wanted. He learned that, if he cared to 
look back through Mr. Poole’s index of the 
several thousand volumes of official reports 
by which the entity which we call the gov- 
ernment has informed itself in a hundred 
years as to the resources of our nation, he 
could learn what he wanted to learn. I have 
no doubt that they gave him access to the 
different libraries in which these reports are 
to be found. But Mr. Holyoake could not 
write this book. Indeed, excepting from the 
broadest ground of philanthropy, one would 
say it was none of his business to write it. 
Nor is it, perhaps, the business of the Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Secretary of War. 

More than twenty years ago I heard the 
Governor of Kansas say, in a public address, 
that he wished it might be understood once 
for all that they were not competing in Kan- 
sas for European emigrants. He said, with 
a grand indifference, which was perfectly 
well founded, that more people came into 
Kansas every summer morning than landed in 
New York on the morning of the same day, 
and that he and his had no occasion to send 
out boomers or ‘‘touters’’ to bring people 
into that magnificent region. True enough; 
and, in a sense, the State of Arkansas has 
no occasion to do so, nor the State of Mon- 
tana nor the State of Idaho. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is certainly for the benefit of 
each and all that they shall not receive set- 
tlers who have mistaken their prospects in 
going, and that they shall receive those who 
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know how to use the advantages offered them. 
It would be a very good thing if there were 
anybody at the seaports to tell people used to 
the cultivation of silk-worms where they 
could go and find an opportunity to carry on 
their old vocation. It would be a very good 
thing if a proper intimation could be given 
to people with delicate breathing apparatus 
where was the best place for them to go, if 
their first object was health. And so into 
every nice detail. ; 

And it is perfectly within the power of the 
Congress of the United States to appoint a 
competent man or a competent board, who 
should, year by year, prepare for the four or 
five thousand people who are coming into 
this country every year an intelligent, an 
interesting, and a sufficient key to the posi- 
tion. Such a board would very soon learn 
what are the special needs of different re- 
gions of the country; and such a_book, kept 
up to date, would prove, at every seaport and 
in every city receiving emigrants, to be of 
more and more use with every new year. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Nipped in the Bud. 


Mr. Horace Fletcher, just back from Eu- 
rope, watching the excitement of Chicago on 
one of the nights just after the outbreak of 
the war, was the witness of the tragical 
arrest of a little child by a Chicago police- 
man. He interested himself in following up 
the child’s history; and, as an outgrowth 
from that night’s adventure, he now pub- 
lishes a little book which he calls ‘‘Social 
Quarantine.’’ He justifies his title well 
enough; but the misfortune is that, before 
people have read his justification, they will 
not know what he means. What he does 
mean is that, if we could take all the chil- 
dren in a great city before they were trained 
to vice or knew what vice was, and, by such 
means as the kindergarten illustrates, could 
from the start set them growing in the right 
way, why, that the branch would take the 
bent of the twig. 

Mr. Fletcher is one of those very satisfac- 
tory writers who are not willing to accept 
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half a loaf instead of the whole. His book 
is one steady and solid assertion that we are 
not to take five children in a town, or ten, 
or fifteen, and train them, but that we are to 
take all of them. He is not willing that the 
bacilli and bacteria of vice shall exist in the 
constitution of one child. He is glad to 
display statistics, both from Dr. Barmardo’s 
point of view and from that of experts in 
America, by which he shows that ninety- 
eight per cent. of the children who have been 
under such training as he insists upon grow 
up without facing the courts. I can remem- 
ber when Charles Barnard told me that, of 
seven thousand children whom he had had in 
Warren Strect Chapel, he had never known 
that one had been brought before a criminal 
tribunal. In those days the Warren Street 
Chapel drew from every class of society, and 
there were some children who came into his 
seven thousand whose chances would have 
been poor without his care. 

Mr. Fletcher shows that kindergartens have 
been supported in Chicago at a cost of forty- 
five cents per pupil per month, inclusive of 
nourishment given to the children, and ex- 
clusive of the pennies brought by them. 
The children of Rotterdam cost the munici- 
pality only about eighteen cents a week, and 
much of what is paid is returned by the par- 
ents as a voluntary offering, in return for the 
nourishment given to their children. 

Whether this book will be placed in the 
ordinary channels of publication I do not 
know; but a note to the Kindergarten Litera- 
ture Company, Women’s Temple, Chicago, 
will bring a copy. Readers should under- 
stand that they are not sending for a kinder- 
garten book, but for an earnest plea for an 
attack which proposes to cut off every source 
of supply for the army of Satan in the next 
generation. Mr. Fletcher’s previous books 
have entitled him to attention; and we 
should be sorry to think that this book, de- 
manding action so prompt, should be neg- 
lected. 


Correspondence. 


. ‘*I have received an insurance card in 
which a firm tells me that they are prepared 
to insure me against fire, accident, em- 
ployers’ liability, general liability, eleva- 
tors, boiler explosions, cyclone, tornado, 
plate- glass accidents, and transportation. 
This is all promising: it seems to show how 
many evils have been accumulated in a hun- 
dred thousand centuries, more or less, and 
how the twentieth century is prepared to 
meet those evils. But I notice two of the 
greatest evils of life which are not yet pro- 
vided for. Have you not some correspondent 
who would like to insure me against sewer 
assessments (which just now descend upon 
me like bolts from an open heaven) and 
against bores? These last have been, on the 
whole, the greatest pests of my life; and, 
though I know how to get rid of flies and 
mosquitoes, I do not yet know how to get 
rid of bores.’’. - + 

tea. i Dt AIA My travelling-bag the three 
last numbers of the Socza/ Gospel, to enter- 
tain me in the daylight rides of a long jour- 
ney. I was rather interested to find in this 
Georgian journal by far the fullest account 
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which T have seen of the Doukhobortsi affair, 
and the fullest review I have seen of Shel- 
don’s book, ‘In his Steps,’ or of Lloyd’s 
last book, among many shorter articles, 
which shows that the gospel is a gospel for 
to-day. It is fair to add that the little 
newspaper, written so far away from the base 
of types and paper, is as nicely printed as 
the Christian Register. One is interested in 
the Social Gospel, because of the colony 
where it is published; but it is but fair to 
say that the editors of that journal should be 
told that their paper is becoming necessary to 
outsiders, because it keeps up so well with 
the times.’’... 

. . ‘‘T am afraid that some of the readers 
of, the Register may not know where Com- 
monwealth is, or what it is, or what the 
Social Gospel is. Commonwealth is a new 
settlement in Georgia, and the purpose of the 
journal is thus described: ‘The Social Gospel 
is an advocate of the application of ‘‘ap- 
plied Christianity.’’ It isedited and pub- 
lished by men and women who love their 
neighbors as themselves. It is sent out to 
the world by a real brotherhood from which 
none are excluded who want to be brothers. 
Its purpose is to carry the good news of 
brotherhood—to convey the gladness of faith 
and hope and love—to the heart of the 
world.’ The covenant of the Christian Com- 
monwealth is: ‘I accept as the law of my 
life Christ’s law that I shall love my neigh- 
bor as myself. I will use, hold, or dispose 
of all my property, my labor, and my in- 
come according to the dictates of love for 
the happiness of all who need. I will not 
withhold for any selfish ends aught that I 
have from the fullest service that love in- 
spires.’22<, ._. 

. . . ‘*Those co-operative enterprises suc- 
ceed where people say, ‘Let us co-operate.’ 
Those fail where people say, ‘Hadn’t you 
better co-operate?’’’... 


The cost of keeping up the drinking-foun- 
tains and cattle-troughs in London is $8, 500 
per annum. A single trough in a busy thor- 
oughfare costs $250. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


TO THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


The American Unitarian Association pre- 
sents to you its affectionate salutations, and 
invites your sympathy, co-operation, and aid 
in the furtherance of the high purposes to 
which our fellowship of free churches is 
pledged. Your Association is simply the 
agent of the churches in carrying forward 
the cause which all the churches represent 
and in extending the influence of the princi- 
ples of truth and conduct which Unitarians 
cherish. 

The amount of good which your Associa- 
tion can accomplish is dependent upon the 
generosity of the churches, and to your zeal 
and devotion your directors look to enable 
them to meet the thronging opportunities of 
service which constantly demand attention and 
action. To your Association come demands 
for the printing of new books and tracts, for 
the establishment of new churches and the 
maintenance of old ones, for the arrangement 
of missionary journeys, for the extension of 
Unitarian work in college towns. Hither 
come the ministers who are bravely strug- 
gling to maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies on inadequate incomes, and the minis- 
ters who are all equipped and ready for 
service, and who are yet forced to stand idle 
in the market-place, and the young men who 
long to enlist in the liberal ministry, if only 
there is hope of a livelihood. Hither come 
scholars with the products of their toil, and 
men and women with visions of possible ser- 
vice and well-devised plans for extending the 
influence of our word and work. How long 
must it be necessary for your directors to see 
these hopes and desires knock against hard 
facts and go to pieces? How long must they 
be obliged to answer each cry for help and 
the enthusiasm of each volunteer with the 
word, ‘‘Your plan is admirable, and your 
spirit of self-denial is above praise; but the 
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income of the Association will hardly suffice 
to meet existing obligations’’? 

The promotion of Unitarian scholarship, 
the maintenance and planting of Unitarian 
churches, —all wait upon the increased gener- 
osity of Unitarian people. All over the 
country are open fields ready for the sowing. 
All over the country are thirsting souls ask- 
ing for some assurance of a living God. 
These souls are beyond the reach of ecclesi- 
asticism or Orthodoxy: they yearn for just 
the words of faith and hope and love which 
it is the sacred privilege of Unitarians to 
speak. Shall their cry go unheeded? Have 
we yet done half what we might? Your As- 
sociation needs, and can wisely and effec- 
tively use, twice as large an income as it at 
present receives. If only all the men and 
women who own the rich inheritance of a 
rational and spiritual faith would but give in 
proportion to their means, our duty would be 
done and our opportunity met. A -larger ac- 
quaintance with the work which your Asso- 
ciation, by force of strict economy, already 
accomplishes upon its meagre resources, a 


deeper realization of the need of extending 


that work, together with the prompt energy 
and hearty co-operation of our ministers and 
people in raising the missionary subscrip- 
tions, cannot fail, in this year of returning 
prosperity and national thanksgiving, to en- 
large the income of the Association. 

By as much as we value the price that has 
been paid for our liberty, by as much as we 
value the growing powers and possibilities of 
humanity, let us give to our neighbors and 
to our heirs the principles, the institutions, 
and the usages which command our honor 
and affection. The truth we hold is not 
a luxury: it is a trust. It is not given us 
to possess, but to communicate. It is a 
thing spoiled, if used for selfish satisfaction, 
and is blessed only as it is shared. Shall 
not the sense of the sacred obligation imposed 
upon us draw us out of the easy paths of our 
indifference and out of the shadows of our 
distrusts? Shall it not enlarge our courage, 
deepen our generosity, exalt our hope, and 
strengthen our hands to do the work ap- 
pointed for us? 

For the Board of Directors, he 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Sec’y. 


The National Alliance. 


At the monthly meeting held on November 
11, fifteen were present. In the absence of 
Mrs. Dix, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, New 
England vice-president, presided. 

Two new Branches were reported, —in Ster- 
ling, Mass., secretary, Mrs. J. H. Osgood, 
and in Lincoln, Neb., secretary, Mrs. I. N. 
Hatfield. 

Mrs. Mary G. Upham, 146 Martin Street, 
Milwaukee, was declared elected director for 
Wisconsin. 

The following report was accepted and the 
recommendations adopted :— 

The Committee on Appeals cordially recom- 
mends the request for aid to the Unitarian 
church, Berkeley, Cal. Services have been 
held in a hall for five years; but the people 
are now working for a church home, rich 
only ‘‘in industry, courage, and ambition. ’’ 
If the Branches could contribute $200 or 
$300, it ‘‘would be of the greatest benefit, 
and most gratefully appreciated.’’ Mr. 
Geoghegan, the minister, is absorbed in his 
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work, which is of all the greater importance be- 
cause Berkeley is the site of the State Uni- 
versity, many of its students affiliating with 
the church. The committee also again rec- 
ommends that the Alliances send aid to Rev. 
Mr. Westall of Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
who, with his society, is doing all he can. 
Some of the appeals made last spring need 
to be reiterated at the opening of a new Alli- 
ance year. Atlanta did not receive the $65 
asked for to help pay a small debt on tne 
organ. Wolfeboro, N.H., must be assisted, 
if possible, to the extent of $150; and the 
little society at Gouverneur, N.Y., needs 
the encouragement of remembrance. 

A large body of sdldiers will soon be en- 
camped at Greenville, S.C. ; and the secre- 
tary of the Branch there asks for paper-cov- 
ered books and magazines to be distributed 
among them. This is more necessary, as 
Greenville is a place without parks, theatres, 
or other amusements; and books will serve 
an unusually good purpose. Send to Miss 
Haivelene Tompkins, 514 McBee Avenue, 
Greenville, S.C. 

The meeting was largely devoted to letters 
and reports of the Southern Associate Alli- 
ance, which has just held its usual meeting 
in connection with the conference. The 
members were most cordially welcomed and 
hospitably entertained in Louisville, and it 
is quite evident that the visit of the Alliance 
president will be productive of renewed in- 
terest in the Southern work. The Alliance 
missionaries, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Dukes, 
were listened to with interest, and proved 
themselves earnest, devoted men. It was 
a great help and encouragement to them to 
be able to attend the conference, and discuss 
with others the obstacles and opportunities 
connected with the extension of Unitarianism 
in the South. 

The Manual for 1898-99 has been dis- 
tributed to the Branches, and copies may be 
obtained at headquarters. The year’s growth 
has been satisfactory, the steady increase 
being seen in the following table :— 

Women’s Auxiliary Conference organized 
Sept. 23, 1880. 

National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women organized Oct. 20, 
1890. 
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Number Number Money Expenses of 
Year. t) ) raised by Executive 
Branches. Members. Branches Board. 
1891 90 3,877 $15,551.02 $664.81 
1892 105 5,232 28,287.65 1,309.71 
1893 132 5, 32,450.48 1,699.75 
1894 138 6,612 34,032.87 ee 48 
1895 164 71727 40,401.11 1,798.71 
1896 185 8,455 45,008.64 2,096.98 
1897 218 9,145 46,920.27 2,083.76 
1898 231 10,159 52,789.77 2,024.53 
$296,647.81 $13,440.73 
The ‘‘Number of Branches’’ and ‘‘Ex- 


penses of Executive Board’’ are correct. The 
‘Number of Members’? and ‘‘ Money raised”’ 
somewhat underestimated. 

At the next meeting of the Board reports 
will be due from the Branches in New Eng- 
land, the Pacific Coast, and the Rocky 
Mountain section. 

EmiLy A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


November 27, ‘‘ Thanksgiving and Thanks- 
living’?.s Ps.- chs) PS.) icxvi. 2; 3, eae 
Matt. vi. 33; and many other Bible refer- 
ences. 

HINTS. 


1. Thanksgiving Day, using the term in 
its accepted sense, comes once a year. Every 
day a thanks-living day. 

2. When some special blessing comes, we 
remember the Giver and thank him. The 
so-called lesser mercies of every-day life we 
fail to note. Is not the truest Thanksgiving 
to live thankfully every day? 

3. For what shall we, as individuals, give 
thanks this year? As an organization? As 
a nation? How, in each case, can we best 
express our thanks? 

4- Is there any one so poor, so sick, or so 
wretched that he has not something to be 
thankful for? ‘‘I made up my mind quite 
a while ago that the person who couldn’t be 
happy when he was miserable could never be 
happy at all. So Z enjoy my Thanksgiv- 
ing.*? 

5. Every good and perfect gift cometh 


* Prepared by the Guild of the First Parish, Barre, Mass. 
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from the Father. Yet, since he makes his 
children his messengers, let us not forget the 
gratitude due our brothers. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“What thanks, O God! to thee are due, 
That thou didst plant our fathers here, 
And watch and guard them as they grew 
A vineyard to the planter dear!’’ 


“*Hfe prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


**What art thou doing with thy life? 
Up and be doing, friend! 
The days and nights and months and years 
Our God doth only lend.’’ 


“Take life as you find it, but don’t leave 
1t-SO. 


Be honest, good, and true, because 
You would obey God’s gracious laws, 
Whate’er the sacrifice! 

—/Josephine Pollard. 


““If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so! Speak out, brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land!’’ 


Whittier’s Centennial Hymn; ‘‘Worship,’’ 
—two stanzas, ‘‘O brother-man! fold to thy 
heart.’’ and ‘‘Follow with reverent steps’? ; 
““Hymn for Anniversary of Children’s Mis- 
sion’’; ‘‘Giving and Taking’’; ‘‘Once more 
the Liberal Year laughs out’’; Chadwick’s 
**Another Year of Setting Suns’’; Alford’s 
““Come, ye thankful people, come’’; Andrew 
Kippis, ‘‘How rich Thy Gifts!’’ Hosmer’s 
‘© Beautiful, our Country!’’ Julia Dorr’s 
‘*Heir of All the Ages, I!’’ and ‘‘The Com- 
ing Race’’ (for last three see Every Other 
Sunday, November 20). 


So will we keep Thanksgiving Day, 
With joy, as God’s dear children may, 
With happy feast and fire-lit hearth, 
With love and peace and friendly mirth, 
With generous gift and tender speech, 
And hearts that to all hearts outreach: 
So let it leave for common days 
The seeds of joy and love and praise! 

— Olive E. Dana, Every Other Sunday, 1895. 


The Sunday School. 


We are glad to see that our friends in Chi- 
cago discussed the place and use of memory in 
Sunday-school instruction, This was treated 
by the Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools on November 8. Miss Juanita Staf- 
ford read a paper on “Using Memory-gems in 
' the Sunday-school”; and Rev. J. S. Thomson 
of the Church of the Unity spoke to the sub- 
ject “How to memorize Biblical Data.” A 
very good quotation on the programme was as 
follows :— 


“It is not enough to acquire ideas: 
It is important to preserve them.” 


These papers were followed by a general dis-| Cash in Banks........2ss+eesereceeressons 


cussion. This organization is evidently in pros- 
perous condition. It begins its sessions always 
with an early gathering and a supper, and ar- 
ranges for a general discussion to follow the 


appointed essays. 


The president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society finds in his visits to the various 
churches an awakening interest in~ Sunday- 
school affairs. The best proof is the increased 
respect shown by the parents for the work of 
the Sunday-school and the enlarged interest as 
a consequence in many ways. The question is 
often asked, How to make a_Sunday-school 
successful? The entire answer is often depend- 
ent upon local circumstances, but there is one 


Board, appeared, and severally made oa! 
edge and belief. 
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reply which may be called universal in its solu- 
tion of difficulties. The sure way to make a 
Sunday-school successful is for the adult mem- 
bers of the church to rally to its support. 
Some can give money, others can teach, and 
still others can attend and assist either by their 
presence or by the performance of some duties. 
We will stand by the statement at all times, 
that any congregation which takes this course 
will always have a thriving Sunday-school. 
There can be no doubt about it, and any other 
methods must be partial and somewhat unsat- 
isfactory. The question then behind all this 
comes up for answer. 


This previous question, as the parliamenta- 
rians would say, has reference to the value of 
the Sunday-school in church and home life. 
It is to be supposed that fathers and mothers 
will do all they can for anything they deem 
actually necessary and beneficial. Of course, if 
they are indifferent to the welfare of their chil- 
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dren or do not understand what really con- 
duces to their best welfare, then we may 
naturally expect indifference, if not positive 
neglect, of the right means to the desired end. 
But, presupposing the members of the church 
are planning everything valuable for their chil- 
dren’s future, the Sunday-school is certainly an 
essential element. Once have this conviction 
lodged firmly in the parental mind, and the 
loyal support to which we have referred will 
undoubtedly follow. We suggest to thoughtful 
readers of the Register a careful consideration 
of this “previous question.” Have you really 
gauged and understood the place and functions 
of the progressive Sunday-school in the educa- 
tional and character-building forces of the 
present day? MHave you, further, intelligently 
considered the problem of church existence, as 
it relates to the right training and loyal support 
of the rising generation? Have you, still fur- 
ther, looked at the arguments which incon- 
testably prove that the faith we cherish, and 


STATEMENT OF 


The New England Trust Company 


; BOSTON, MASS., 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetis, Balance 
Sheet at Close of Business October 31, 1898. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS. 


ASSETS. 


U. S. Government Bonds at par........... 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts Bonds at 


PaY caer iiete isis oicioicls(ora vias atsinteioieleretsiaiettarare 1,000,000.00 
Riastroad Bonds. ,csisciclctie ecieistes) iaisiecisisleleriicie 741,298.27 
Demand Loans, with collateral or sureties... 1,046,550.00 


Time Loans, with collateral or sureties. .... 6,371,200.00 


State, City, County, and Town Notes...... 3,263.815.80 
Gash banks and offices: 6. .0e<ececceneen 6,779,024.12 
| Hexpense actress © aula tence esaate at neice sitar 58,871.24 
Accounts receivable............--ee0eeee0s 932.04 


$20,261,691.47 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock... <(s sicgcisisise scree seiscieicioinves ies 
Guarantees Mundo .,02 = seiisseticeen oer 
Profitiand = L085 secs <a seosi ey eeeiseie erase 
Earnings undivided..................0s20e 
Gbdasidbunsdosdudacc $17,565,147.04 
Deposits for payment of 

Bonds, Coupons, etc....... 
Deposits Sinking Funds, Rail- 


$1,000.000.00 
1,000,000.00 
329,637.44 
204,563 .67 
Deposits 


102,393.55 
59:949-77  17)727,490.36 


$20,261,691.47 


TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS. 


ASSETS. 

United States Government Bonds......---- 20,667.80 
Railroad Bonds......2.+:22+ssececess sees 125,507.97 
Railroad Stocks. .....c++cccecccecccecrsece 449,748.18 
City and Town Bonds....--.+-+++++ee+e0+ 40,624.87 
Bank Stocks.....0.-..+se-ceeeecesscsceecs 119,320.54 
Miscellaneous Stocks.....--+++++0e+seeeers 54,501.15 
Notes receivable with Collateral or Sureties, 156,500.00 
Mortgages on Real Estate......-.-+-++++s 1,691,490.75 
Policies, General Trust Fund....--.+.+-++- 43,010.32 
Deposits in Savings Banks.......++++++++++ 5,836.07 
Real Estate (Special Trust).....-++--++++++ 63,569.37 

105,695.61 


$2,376, 472.63 


(Signed) 


J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
AMOS W. STETSON. 
HENRY C. WESTON. 
EDMUND DWIGHT. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 


SUFFOLK, SS. 


GEORGE DEXTER. 
ROBERT CODMAN. 
CHARLES H. DALTON. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE, 
JAMES J. STORROW. 


LIABILITIES. 
AL TOSE A CCOUNES i 'ostriecieiol-s.leitejopiele eivicie aieveie $2,827, 438.06 
EN COMBE srargrote. <iajaselatersCalatciaieiel=' ejeieisisiwistuistravererel« 42,327.03 
Diviclends tance is cis eaclo crests sa sisior alate sais tua 6,707.84 


$2,876,472.63 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, JR., President. 
D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 

CHARLES L. YOUNG. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
CHARLES F. CHOATE. 
CHARLES U. COTTING. 
ROGER WOLCOTT. 


Boston, Nov. 9, 1898. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of the New England Trust Company, being a majority of the 
th 


Before me, 
(Signed) 


to the truth of the statement, by them subscribed, to the best of their knowl- 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 
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which we wish to see advanced, will fail of its 
mission if we are not diligent in developing the 
Sunday-school power? 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. George E. MaclIlwain, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of his 
fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
W. L.- Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School Union: 
First meeting will be held Friday, November 
18, at Parish House of All Souls’ Church, 104 
East 20th Street, New York. Programme: 
“Problems of School Management.” After- 
noon session at four o’clock: paper, “Sunday- 
school Discipline,” Rev. W. A. Taylor of 
Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn; paper, “How 
to increase Sunday-school Attendance,” Miss 
Natalie L. Vidaud, late of Yonkers, N.Y.; 
“Teachers’ Experience Topic,’—“The Thing 
that I like Best in my Sunday-school Work,” 
by a member of the union; discussion, open to 
all; question box. Evening session at 7.45: 
secretary's report; roll-call of schools; busi- 
ness; address, “The General Conduct of Sun- 
day-schools,” Rev. J. Coleman Adams, D.D., 
of All Souls’ Universalist Church, Brooklyn; 
paper, “Little Things that help,” Mr. W. I. 
Scandlin of Unity Sunday -school, Brooklyn; 
discussion open to all. 


Meadville Alumni Association: A special 
meeting of the Alumni was held at Buffalo, 
N.Y., during the sessions of the Ministers’ 
Institute, on Wednesday, October 26. Vice- 
president D. W. Morehouse was in the chair. 
Prof. Christie moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to report at the annual 
meeting in May the name of the Alumni 
candidate for the next vacancy in the board 
of trustees. Motion carried. Committee 
appointed: Rev. Messrs. D. W. Morehouse, 
E. A. Horton, J. H. Applebee. Rev. T. R. 
Slicer made a brief report of the work of the 
Meadville Gymnasium Committee, stating 
that) Rey, E: A: Horton, Prof; N. 2. Gil- 
man, and Miss Florence Everett had been 
co-operating with the committee, and that 
Rev. W. °L. Chaffin had been made treasurer. 
Rev. J. H. Applebee, treasurer of the Free- 
man Memorial Committee, reported favorably 
on the progress of this memorial: Prof. 
Freeman’s ‘‘ Prayers’’ will soon be published, 
and two copies will be sent to each sub- 
scriber. Motion made by William S. Jones 
that the board of directors be instructed to 
offer an amendment to Article VI. of the 
constitution, in order to admit only graduates 
of the Theological School to full membership 
in the Alumni Association, all others who 
have been students in the school, who apply 
for membership to the directors and whose 
names receive the approval of the faculty, to 
be admitted as associate alumni. Motion 
opposed by Rev. R. W. Boynton, but favored 
by Rev. Messrs. F. Gill and J. H. Apple- 
bee, Prof. H. H. Barber, and others. Car- 
ried. Secretary instructed to send a letter to 
the Register, calling attention to the circular 
of the Meadville Gymnasium Committee. 
Adjourned. William S. Jones, Secretary. 


Boston.—A conference of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, November 25, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested are cordially invited. 


East Boston, Church of Our Father: A call 
has been extended to Rev. A. J. Coleman, a 
recent Meadville graduate. Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
man have just returned from their wedding 
tour in Europe, and this will be Mr. Celeman’s 
first pastorate. 
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Ministers’ Monday Club, November 21, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. James Sallaway will preside. Rev. 
J. Henry Wiggin will give the address, on 
“Growth of Liberalism in the Evangelical 
Churches.” The public invited. 


Arlington Street Church, Rev. J. Cuckson: 
Next Sunday, November 20, being the Sun- 
day before Thanksgiving Day, the annual 
collection will be taken on behalf of the 
Poor’s Fund. There will be a special ser- 
vice on Thanksgiving Day, at 11 A.M., to 
which the public is cordially invited. 


Church of the Disciples: Rev. W. H. Puls- 
ford of Waltham will preach next Sunday 
morning, at 10.30, on exchange with Mr. Ames. 
On Thanksgiving Day, at 10.30, in the same 
church, there will be a union service, shared by 
ministers of different denominations; and_ Rev. 
S. L. Loomis will preach the sermon. 


Unitarian Club: At a largely attended dinner 
of the club at Hotel Vendome November 9, 
Judge Francis C. Lowell presiding, the topic 
“From the Old Faith to the New” was admi- 
rably treated by three representative Unitarian 
ministers, each of whom has recently left the 
pulpit of some other denomination in order to 
preach the Unitarian faith—Rev. W. H. Puls- 
ford from the Free Church of Scotland, Rev. 
James Eells from the Presbyterian Church, and 
Rev. William N. Brundage from the Methodist 
Church. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union: The 
second regular meeting, sixteenth season, 
1898-99, will ‘be held in the parlors of the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 


Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 
p.M., Monday, November 21. Subject, 
‘*Boys in the Sunday-school.’’ Fifteen- 


minute addresses: ‘‘Teaching Boys the Les- 
son,’’ Rev. F. S. Wicks, Brighton; ‘‘ Organ- 
izing Boys in Sunday-school Work,’’ Rev. 
Morgan Millar, Boston; ‘‘ Loyalty toward the 
Sunday-school,’’ Rev. C. H. Porter, Hing- 
ham; ‘‘What the Sunday-school can do for 
American Citizenship,’’ Mrs. Daniel Lo- 
throp, Concord. 


Under the auspices of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence, five Sunday evening services have been 
held in Bartlett Hall, Mattapan Square, be- 
ginning October 9 and closing November 6. 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton has had 
the services in charge; and addresses have 
been given upon the five great themes of our 
faith, —‘‘God’s Fatherhood,’’ ‘‘Man’s Broth- 
erhood,’’ ‘‘The Leadership of Jesus,’’ ‘‘Sal- 
vation by Character,’’ ‘‘The Progress of 
Mankind,’’ ‘‘Onward and Upward For- 
ever.’’? The speakers were Mr. Stebbins, 
Mr. Mott of the Richmond Street Church, 
Mr. Pettengill of Hyde Park, Mr. Bagley of 
Wollaston, and Mr. Goodridge of Christ 
Church. These services have been well at- 
tended, and interest has deepened from week 
to week. Our Unitarian literature has been 
freely distributed and gladly received. 
Among those who attended were several who 
took the pains to hand their names to the 
minister in charge, and expressed their de- 
sire to identify themselves with some one of 
the neighboring churches. A young man 
whose home is in town happened into one 
‘of these services. He came again, and 
then again. In answer to his inquiry for 
a Unitarian church which he could attend 
regularly, he was directed to the one which 
he could reach most conveniently from his 
home. Another case was that of one who 
had been for many years member of an evan- 
gelical church, but had ‘come at last to feel 
the imperative need of a simpler, a more 
kindly, a more real faith. These visible and 
tangible results were ample reward for the 
effort put forth. ‘‘As seeing the invisible, ’’ 
we have confident expectation that elsewhere, 
in time to come, there will be other harvests 
from this sowing. 
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Cambridge, Mass.— Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The 
Unitarian Club, Women’s Alliance, Young 
People’s Society, and other different organi- 
zations of the church have earnestly begun 
the work for the winter. The primary de- 
partment of the Sunday-school has been re- 
organized and put in charge of two trained 
teachers, who are to introduce the kindergar- 
ten methods and principles. An interesting 
debate upon ‘‘Imperialism’’ was given by 
the Unitarian Club at the October meeting. 
A fair for the benefit of the church will be 
held Thursday and Friday, December 1 and 
2, from 2 to 10 P.M. Thursday evening the 
entertainment will consist of ‘‘ Notable 
Books in Novel Covers.’’ Friday evening 
the entertainment will be a musical one. 
Afternoons, free; evenings, 15 cents. 


Chicopee, Mass.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William W. Peck: We begin 
our second series of Sunday night platform 
meetings next Sunday. I enclose _ pro- 
gramme. We think we have in part solved 
the problem of a second Sunday service. 
The topics range somewhat wide from those 
of the average sermon. The novelty of new 
faces, clergy as well as laymen, attract an 
audience larger than any of the regular ser- 
vices. It answers another problem, —how to 
interest men in church work. We called the 
men together; and they appointed an execu- 
tive committee to have charge, attending to 
all the details, a finance committee which has 
raised a guarantee fund large enough to keep 
the services running, a music committee to 
furnish a varied and attractive musical pro- 
gramme, an advertising committee, and a 
welcoming committee, which act as ushers, 
introducing strangers. This work also seems 
to help the Unitarian church in fulfilling its 
distinctive function of ministering to the 
higher community life. It emphasizes the 
fact that the church has a social duty by 
considering the great social questions. This 
work is new in these parts; and, so far as 
I know, our church is the only one which 
has attempted it. Another feature is the ex- 
tension of the Literary Society in what we 
call the Winter’s Night College. This is 
conducted with the assistance of the Third 
Congregational Church. I enclose copy of 
circular: ‘*‘Winter Night College of Chico- 
pee: Sessions will be held each Wednesday 
night from November to April, in the parlors 
of the Unitarian church, from 730) t0-10: 
Circles will be organized in English liter- 
ature, political science, American history, 
and current events. Entrance fee to any 
circle, 50 cents.’’ Our regular church service 
attracts an increasing attendance, while the 
growth in Sunday-school in numbers and 
quality of work done is exceedingly grati- 
fying. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Marion Murdock and Rev. Florence Buck: 
The Calendar for November announces the 
following subjects for sermons: November 
6, ‘‘Self-discipline, Stoic and Christian’’ ; 
November 13, ‘‘Newness of Life’’; Novem- 
ber 20, ‘* Visions,’’ by Miss Murdock; No- 
vember 27, ‘‘The Call of God,’’ Miss Buck. 
The social meeting on November 4 was made 
a time for welcoming and making the ac- 
quaintance of the people who have recently 
come among us. After a pleasant social 
hour, eight of the young people of the church 
presented a play, ‘‘The Fatal Message, ’’ by 
Bangs, in a very pleasing manner. The 
various committees of the church are active 
in the performance of their duties, and the 
work of the church goes steadily forward. . 


Dover, Mass.— First Church, Rev. 
Thacher: The one hundred and fiftieth ane 
versary of this church will be commemorated 
on Friday, November 18. Two services will be 
held. At the morning service Mr. Frank Smith 
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will give the historical address, and Rev. Eugene 
De Normandie and Rey. Leverett R. Daniels 
will also speak. At the afternoon service Rev. 
W. Brunton will read an original poem. Rev. 
C. S. Locke and Rev. J. A. Savage will give 
addresses ; and the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
will also speak. 


Erie, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: This church, which will not 
be a year old until the coming March, is fast 
becoming a well-established society, with church 
activities that in themselves denote progress 
and growth. Mr. Harvey has organized a 
Young People’s Religious Union, which has 
just published a most promising programme 
for the coming season. The young people are 
here also in charge of some of the evening ser- 
vices, which once a month are devoted to the 
study of the great masters of music. The 
Women’s Alliance, meeting alternate Friday 
afternoons, is doing an efficient and helpful 
part in building up the church. 


Grand Rapids, Mich —All_ Souls’ 
Church, Rey. Leslie W. Sprague: At a 
meeting held October 18 the two organiza- 
tions of ‘‘society’’ and ‘‘church’’ were con- 
solidated into one, styled ‘‘ All Souls’ 
Church,’’ and a new constitution adopted. 
In the new organization the article on mem- 
bership reads as follows :-— 

‘* Any person over twelve years of age may 
become a member of this church by publicly 
assenting to the following pledge, and re- 
ceiving from the pastor of the church the 
right hand of fellowship. 


‘*THE PLEDGE. 


‘“‘Do you take this church to be your 
church, and accept to yourself its influence 
and ministry as a help to your religious 
life? Do you associate yourself with this 
people upon a basis of loving fraternity, to 
the end that all may dwell together in the 
unity of the spirit and the bond of peace, 
and that each may help the other, as much 
as in him lieth, to find the truest way, and 
walk steadfastly therein? Do you pledge to 
this church, in co-operation with all its 
members, your support, your effort, and your 
faithful attendance upon its services, to the 
end that it may worthily represent the cause 
of religion, and be a living power for good 
in this community?’’—Article Il. of New 
Constitution. 

Another important step was the adoption 
for publication, though not as a test in any 
way, of a statement of the things believed 
by the majority of the members of All Souls’ 
Church. All who were present at the meet- 
ing at which the new constitution was 
adopted signed it that night. The old offi- 
cers were re-elected; and, in addition to 
these, Hon. Henry Spring and Mr. Ralph 
Stone, son of Rev. George W. Stone, were 
added to the board of trustees. Many others 
have since signed the new roll; and on 
Thanksgiving Sunday, when new members 
will be welcomed, it is expected that a large 
number will join. On the basis of the new 
organization, Mr. Sprague started a confirma- 
tion class on October 23. The class began 
with twenty-four members, mostly young 
people. On the morning of the 23d Mr. 
Sprague celebrated the event of the new con- 
stitution with a sermon on ‘‘Co-operative 
Character-building,’’ stating thus the great 
work and purpose of the church. If there 
was any question before about the enthusi- 
asm with which the church had taken this 
new step, there could be no question when 
the response to the pastor’s sermon was 
noted. It needs to be said that in this new 
organization All Souls’ Church does. not cut 
itself off from allegiance to the Universalist 
body. It simply makes it possible for any 
one to be a member of the local church, and 
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yet to give their loyalty to any denomination 
which the individual may prefer. Unita- 
rians will thus be Unitarians, Universalists 
will be Universalists, others as they will; 
but all will be active workers for All Souls’ 
Church and for the kingdom of God. 


Helena, Mont.— First Unitarian Society, 
Carleton F, Brown: The Unity Club publishes 
a fine programme for the season on “Some 
Classic Novels and Novelists.” Three short 
papers will be given on each evening. The 
novelists considered are Charles Dickens, Will- 
iam M. Thackeray, George Eliot, Sir Walter 
Scott, Victor Hugo, and Charles Kingsley. 


Keene, N.H., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held 
its. first meeting Wednesday, November 9. 
This is the ninth year of its organization, and 
the interest seems as lively as ever. The 
speaker was Rev. C. B. Elder, who took for his 
theme “The Old New England Minister.” He 
gave a composite picture of the old-time parson, 
who was intellectual, strong, profoundly relig- 
ious, and, though serious, yet warm-hearted. 
The following officers were elected: president, 
Mr. F. C. Faulkner; vice-president, Mr. George 
H. Eames; secretary and treasurer, Mr. F. E. 
Howe. Council, Rev. C. B. Elder, Mr. E. O. 
Upham, Mr. C. M. Norwood. The club num- 
bers about seventy members. The Channing 
Guild connected with the Keene society holds 
regular Sunday evening meetings, besides so- 
cial gatherings each month. It is now at work 
preparing for a Christmas sale. Since the or- 
ganization of the guild nine years ago, it has 
raised on an average $300 each year, and has 
spent the money largely in practical work. 


Mendon, Mass.—The First Parish has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. John F. Meyer of Balti- 
more, Md., a recent graduate of the Meadville 
Theological School, to become their pastor ; 
and he has accepted the same, beginning his 
pastorate there on Sunday, Nov. 13. 


Norton, Mass.— Rev. F. W. Holden 
closed his work here on October 31. On his 
last Sunday evening a harvest concert was 
given by the Sunday-school. At that time 
the children returned $17.30 to their treasury, 


the same being the amount they had earned 


with the talent (5 cents), which had been 
given to each of the forty children at Easter, 
to increase. On Monday evening a farewell 
reception was tendered Rev._ Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
den in the church vestry, which was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. There were fully 
one hundred and fifty persons present. Re- 
marks were made by many of the most influ- 
ential men of the town, expressing their ap- 
preciation of the work done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Holden, and regretting very much their 
departure. There were several readings, an 

refreshments were served. : 


Orange, N.J.—First Unitarian Church of 
Essex County, Rev. Walter Reid Hunt: A 
large and enthusiastic audience greeted the 
new minister at his first regular service on 
November 6. At the close of the service, an 
informal reception was held, and members of 
the parish extended a cordial welcome to 
Mr. Hunt. Cards were sent out to members 
of the church and neighboring ministers, 
inviting to a reception tendered Mr. Hunt 
by the ladies of the various organizations 
connected with the church, held on Wednes- 


Business Notices. 


A Result of the Business Revival.—A good 
indication of the certainty of returning prosperity is seen 
in the warerooms of our furniture dealers. Never in the 
old days of depression would they have dared to build 


| such elaborate pieces of cabinet work, and offer them at 


such low prices, which are based on the‘certainty of large 
sales. It is a good sign, for it shows that our business 
men have confidence in the present outlook. Their confi- 
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dence is not misplaced if one may judge by the crowds of 
purchasers that may be seen daily now at the warerooms 
of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. 
reputation. 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West Newton Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Leominster, 9th inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Frederick N. Dillon, of Fitchburg, and Margaret D. 
Morse, of Leominster. 

In Leominster, roth inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Orlo E. Talcott and Rosalia E. Fornuff, both of Leomin- 
ster. 

In Athol, roth inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, William 
Richard Brown and Alice Maria Sanders, both of Athol. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. ‘ 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its-use. 


A FATR 


will be held by the Women’s Social and Benevolent So- 
ciety of All Souls’? Church, Warren Street, cor. Elm Hill 
Avenue, Roxbury, opening with a Supper at 6.30 the even- 
ing of NovEMBER 29, and continuing through November 
o and December 1, from 10 A.M. toro P.M. | Supper tickets, 
including admission, 50 cents. Season tickets, 25 cents. 


Single admission, 10 cents. 

By a New England lady, a 
WANTED A HOME teacher of ability, where there 
are children, to teach English branches, music, and paint- 
ing. Is also a reader. A pleasant home to be more 
considered than large salary. Will go South, or where- 
ever a good work can be done. Would take charge of 
children if motherless. Address ““D. E. S.,’’ care the 
Christian Register. 


"THE DAUGHTER OF A UNI- 


tarian clergyman, who has spent several years 
in Europe, plays the piano, reads French easily, and is 
a good German scholar, would like a position as reader 
or secretary in or near Boston. References exchanged. 
Address ‘‘X. Y. Z.,’’ care of the Christian Register. 


TO LET 


N NEWTON, near steam and electric cars, house 
of ten rooms and bath, in good order. Rent, $450. 
Apply at 131 VERNON STREET. 


Established 
1859. 


NE or two children under fifteen will be re- 
ceived in a pleasant suburban home. Personal care. 
Home or outside instruction. New York and Boston ref- 
erences. Address 399 Waltham Street, W. Newton, Mass. 


THE GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address “E. E. M.,” 
care of Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


- 
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day, November 16. The regular installation 
service will be held in the church on Mon- 
day evening, November 21. Rev. Dr. 
Collyer will deliver the installing prayer, 
Rev. Mr. Slicer of All Souls’ Church, New 
York, the sermon, and Prof. Edward Hale of 
Cambridge, former minister of the church, 
the address to the people. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, secretary of American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will give the charge to the minis- 
ter. The other parts will be taken by min- 
isters of the neighboring churches. 


Reading, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld: The Women’s Alliance 
of this church was organized last winter, and 
brought our women, who were previously 
grouped into separate societies, into closer 
relations, —a step resulting in more effective 
co-operation and a better social life. The 
Alliance has contributed to the financial 
needs’ of the church, and aided its thought 
and worship by the study of Mr. Dole’s in- 
spiring book, ‘‘The Coming People.’’ Mr. 
Dole recently gave the Alliance a noble ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Outlook for Religion and 
Humanity in our Times.’’ The men of the 
church, and others who sympathize with our 
faith, organized the Reading Unitarian Club 
on the 13th of October. Two meetings have 
been held, with an attendance of about forty- 
five on each occasion. Our last meeting was 
addressed by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, an 
old-time friend and member of the society, 
who both by his presence and his splendid 
lecture deeply increased the interest in the 
club work. .Under the leadership of Horace 
G. Wadlin, the president, the club will cer- 
tainly promote the welfare of the church, and 
bring more men into helpful relations with 
its work and worship. During the past sum- 
mer a number of the young people were pre- 
pared for church membership by means of 
a confirmation class, and afterward publicly 
received into the church. Without doubt 
the church bond is a more real thing to these 
new members because of this open avowal of 
their faith. On November 6 the first vesper 
service of the present year was held, with 
a very large attendance. For two years these 
services have been held once a month, with 
an attendance varying from 250 to 450, the 
congregations sometimes exceeding the seat- 
ing capacity of the church. Bright music 
and brief, popular addresses are the chief 
features of these services. Many who are 
not Unitarian attend these meetings, and 
some have been drawn into our permanent 


congregation by the influence of these occa- 
! 


sional vespers. 


Rowe, Mass.—Church of Christ, Rev. 
Edward P. Pressey: The Rowe Brotherhood 
held its fourth regular quarterly meeting in 
the town hall the evening of November 9. 
Prof. S. T. Cooley of the State Agricultural 
College spoke upon the purpose of the col- 
lege. J. J. Greenough of Deerfield made 
some well-received and stirring remarks upon 
‘*The Farmer in the Life of the Commu- 
nity.’’ Harvest hymns were rendered by the 
choir. The minister announces a series of 
sermons to occupy the rest of the fall and 
winter, under the four general topics, —‘‘ Our 
Heavenly Father,’’ ‘‘Humanity,’’ ‘‘The 
Character of Jesus and his True Followers, ’’ 
“‘The Records of Truth; or, The Bible and 
the Greater Bible.’’ 


Sterling, Mass.—Rev. J. N. Woodman: 
Since our pastor’s return from vacation, much 
work has been accomplished. An excellent 
harvest Sunday-school concert was held Octo- 
ber 16, the decorations of autumn leaves, 
fruits, and vegetables being especially fine. 
The Ladies’ Industrial Society has become 
a branch society of the National Women’s 
Alliance, and the Unity Guild has issued an 
interesting programme of Sunday evening 
meetings for the ensuing year. The annual 
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Young People’s Union fair occurred October 
28. 


Conference of Unitarian Sunday- 
school Superintendents.—The first meet- 
ing of the season was held in the parlors of 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
November 3. After a half-hour’s social 
gathering, the subject, ‘‘The Financial Prob- 
lem of the Sunday-school,’’ was discussed. 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen said that the church 
that cannot support its own school is not 
itself worth maintaining; and he would have 
the minister instil it into the hearts and 
minds of his parishioners that their first care 
should be their Sunday-school. If they must 
economize, let the school be the last place to 
feel the pinch. With the understanding that 
the church is to support the school, what, 
then, is to become of the children’s pennies, 
and how are we to increase the size of their 
contributions? Mr. Shippen has solved these 
questions for his own school by making use 
of the offertory calendar to collect the money, 
and letting the children themselves have a 
voice in the expenditure. Each year repre- 
sentatives of certain local missions come into 
the school and plead the causes of their 
special charities. Then the children receive 
ballots with the names of all these charities, 
and are required to mark with a cross the 
names of those that they wish to aid. This 
method, he finds, prevents perfunctory giv- 
ing, and educates the children to systematic 
giving. They thus learn something about 
one of their duties as church members, even 
before they enter this church. They are 
trained, too, to know about the local chari- 
ties. 

Rev. A. G. Pettengill of Hyde Park said 
that the work of the Sunday-school is to 
impart moral and religious inspiration to all 
ages. To do this work efficiently requires 
money. After pointing out the ways in 
which money is needed, he enumerated some 
of the ways in which it might be obtained :— 

1. Fairs and entertainments, though not to 
be absolutely condemned, are not the best 
form of activity for church work, since they 
lead to an irreverent spirit. 

2. Individuals may become responsible for 
the working expenses of the school. 

3. If running expenses are borne by the 
church, it takes away the backbone of the 
school. 


You can count the day 
well begun if 


RUBIfOAM 


upon the teeth. It cleanses 
perfectly, and leaves in 
the mouth a taste that en- 
hances the anticipation of 
breakfast. 


RuBifoam 


sures health to the teeth 
by its rare antiseptic prop- 
erties. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Art ‘Photographs 


Brown and Gray 
Carbonette. 


Unmounted photographs of the 
great art works of the world. 


BOSTON VIEWS IN 
GREAT VARIETY. 


FRAMED PICTURES, 


Artistic, but inexpensive. 


Framing and Photo. Mounting to Order. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington St. (one flight). 
TEU EEE ee 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fé Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car and observation car 
with spacious parlor, especially 
for use of ladies and children. 


234 days Chicago to Los 
Angeles. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


re 


Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - = = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young m: n just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Chistian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight+ 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, © 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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4. The school should be self-supporting. 


A financial agent, or collector, may see that 


the money comes regularly. 
After some discussion the conference ad- 
journed until January. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—The thirty-fifth session was held ‘in 
Lebanon, N.H., at the Unitarian church, 
opening on Wednesday evening, November 2. 
The attendance was good. At the service on 
Wednesday evening the annual sermon was 
delivered by Rev. C. J. Staples of Manches- 
ter. The Scriptures were read by Rev. F. L. 
Phalen of Concord, and prayer was offered 
by Rev. F. W. Pratt. Mr. Staples’s theme 
was ‘‘The Difficulties and the Triumphs of 
the Liberal Religion. ”’ 

The Thursday morning session opened at 
nine o’clock, with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. J. E. Wright of Montpelier, 
Vt. The annual business meeting of the 
association was held at half-past nine 
o’clock, Col. Charles C. Danforth of Con- 
cord, the president, presiding. The report 
of the treasurer, J. C. A. Hill of Concord, 
and the report of the secretary, Rev. J. C. 
Mitchell of Lebanon, were presented; and 
both were accepted. Following this came 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
which resulted: president, Gen. George T. 
Crufts of Bethlehem; vice - presidents, Clar- 
ence E. Carr of Andover, Gen. W. F. 
Knight of Laconia, Hon. J. O. Lyford of 
Concord; general secretary, Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen of Concord; recording secretary, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Walpole; treasurer, 
J. C. A. Hill of Concord; directors, Hon. 
T. N. Hastings of Walpole, Rev. C. B. 
Elder of Keene, Rev. C. J. Staples of Man- 
chester, Rev. W. H. Walbridge of Roches- 
ter, Rev. C. D. Reynolds of Lancaster, Rev. 
Andrew Hahn of Wolfeboro. At 11.30 A.M. 
Rev. Edward Green of Exeter gave an ad- 
dress upon the theme of ‘‘ Religious Enthusi- 
asm.’’ At 12.30 the association was given 
a cordial welcome to Lebanon by H. M. 
Cheney, in behalf of the local people; and 
Gen. Crufts briefly responded for the asso- 
ciation. A dainty lunch was served at the 
noon hour in the church parlor. 

The afternoon meeting had addresses from 
Hon. George E. Bales of Wilton, Hon. 
James O. Lyford of Concord, and Hon. 
Henry M. Baker of Bow, each speaking upon 
‘‘What Laymen can do for their Faith.’’ 
Following the lay services, Rev. A. J. Rich 
of Milford spoke upon ‘‘Mission Work,’’ 
and Rev. C. D. Reynolds read an essay upon 
‘Things we most need in our Churches. ’’ 

The association closed with the session of 
Thursday evening, when there was the largest 
attendance. The service was a platform 
meeting, addresses being made by Rev. C. B. 
Elder of Keene, Rev. F. W. Pratt of Wal- 
pole, Rev. C. E. Ordway of Windsor, Vt., 
and Rev. G. H. Rice of Laconia. The choir 
furnished splendid music at all the meetings, 
and the last evening two solos by Mrs. Brown 
were highly lauded features. John C. 
Mitchell, Secretary. 


From Other Churches. 


On All Saints’ Day an interesting service 
was held in the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, in memory of Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, for twenty years its rector. The 
present rector, Rev. William M. Grosvenor, 
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was assisted by Archdeacon Tiffany; and 
a noble sermon was preached by Rev. John 
Cotton Brooks, which reviewed appreciatively 
the life-work of his brother. The beautiful 
monument is a bronze bust, in high relief, 
set against a marble base of light Vienna 
marble. A life-sized figure, memorial of 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, was placed in the 
church several years ago. A third brother, 
also in the ministry, died in early life; and 
it is no wonder that the preacher of the day 
should say, ‘‘I write of one, when, with dim 
eyes, I think of three.’’ 


The Fifth Annual Convention of the Open 
and Institutional Church League has now 
held its fifth annual meeting. The purpose 
of the league, as defined by the secretary, is 
to bring into fellowship for counsel and help- 
ful service believers of every name who are 
asking, ‘‘ How can the Church be made more 
efficient?’?’ The convention was held in 
Worcester, in a church that stands for insti- 
tutional methods, and is well equipped for 
service. The principal evening addresses 
were given by William E. Dodge of New 
York, who spoke from a layman’s point of 
view, and by Dean Hodges. Mr. Dodge 
urged that the churches should grapple with 
the real problems of our civilization, coming 
into closer contact with men, and that its 
mission is not only ‘‘to build up the saints 
in their most holy faith,’’ as a noted doctor 
of divinity in New York defined it, but to 
look out for the sinners, too. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 


sion. Receipts for current expenses from 
May 24 to Nov. 1, 1898:— 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Brookline........... $40.79 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Springfield.... 25.00 
Sunday-school, West Newton, $50.18; Easter of- 

fering, $30. 80.27 
Sunday-school 

ter offering : 5.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Barre.......... 12.28 
Sunday-school, East Boston, Easter offering..... 2.00 
Sunday-school, Wellesley Hills, Easter offering.. 6.02 
Sunday-school, Hawes Church, South Boston.... 55.07 
Sunday-school, Newton Centre..........+..-e+ee% 19.62 
Sunday-school, Lebanon, N,H....-. 1. ees esee ee 10.00 
Sunday-school, Jamaica Plain (from the classes of 

Miss Bond, Miss Burgess, and Miss Payson).. 23.82 


Sunday-school, First Parish, Cambridge...... yon 
Sunday-school, First Congregational Society, 


Hubbardston .......++++++ Romscgor Waco suna cou. 5.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Milton......... 18,50 
Howard Sunday-school Pe een peeeee eee sp eeeeseovees 14.75 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Quincy....... . 5.00 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Plymouth, from their 

birthday box....c.-ccecccscesscecceveescevscere 4.02 


Sunday-school, First Parish, Hingham (EK. L. 
Baticlec's class, $10; Miss Florence Miller’s 


Class, 70 Cents). .0+- eee eee ecee cere cove cee cons 10.70 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Concord, Mass 66.59 
Miss Mary Whitehead..........+.+0+- esses 100.00 
Mrs. Charles Faulkner.....- 50.00 
Miss Faulkner......----+++-- 25.00 
AL Fibs ccc s cons woos ces voce ce cece cece cece eee cece 25 


Mrs. A. L. Hollingsworth.... ..:sseces¢esccee cbse 


Mr. Lucius Clapp.....- pes eeee cess cee cee eeeecees 500.00 
Marguerite Bernard Smith... sees cece cece eens veee 1.00 
Clifton W. Pratt (in mite-box 3520)..+.sseeseee sees 1.00 

$1,153.58 


H. PICKERING, 7reasurer. 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


*A BRIGHT HOME MAKES A MERRY 
HEART.” JOY TRAVELS ALONG WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


« « » 83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Sr) 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99, 


a 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. fe 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. ~ 

NOW READY: 

1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us ? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 

7%. The Word of God. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
at ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
ttual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By PRoTAP CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. 


By PRoTAP 
233 pages. Cloth, 


It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Chyristian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Christian 
Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mommer: ‘‘Billy, where -are all those 
huckleberries? Did you eat that plateful?’’ 
Billy: ‘‘No, mommer: I ate it empty!’’ 


I hear you have 
Jigge: 
for fear it 


Bigge: ‘‘Hello, Jigge! 
taken a small flat in Harlem.’’ 
‘*Small! We daren’t scrub it, 
might shrink. ’’ 


Teacher: ‘‘Of course, you understand the 
difference between liking and loving?’’ 
Pupil: ‘‘Yes, marm: I like my father and 
mother, but I love mince-pie.’’ 


’ 


“‘Tommy,’’ said the teacher to a pupil in 
the juvenile class, ‘‘what is syntax?’’ ‘‘I 
guess it must be the tax on whiskey,”’’ re- 
plied Tommy.—Chicago News. 


An Unprofitable Month.— President of 
Nickel-in-the-slot Company: ‘‘ How were thé 
profits this month?’’ ‘Treasurer: ‘‘ Less than 
usual. The receipts were not much greater 
than the expenses.’’ President: ‘‘ Humph! 
Some of the machines must have been in 
order.’’—Wew York Weekly. 


Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, and, 
being somewhat thirsty, drinks from a tum- 
bler he finds on the table. Enter his little 
niece, Alice, who instantly sets up a cry of 
despair. Uncle Jack: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Allie?’’ Alice (weeping) : ‘‘You’ve drinked 
up my aquarium, and you've swallowed my 
free pollywogs. ’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


Rudyard Kipling was recently asked by the 
Cantab, the Cambridge University weekly, 
for a contribution; and the famous author 
replied :— z 


‘*There once was a writer who wrote, 
‘Dear Sir,—In reply to your note 
Of yesterday’s date, 
I am sorry to state 
It’s no good,—at the prices you quote.’ ”’ 


Ruth McEnery Stuart tells the following 
amusing story about a recent experience in 
New Orleans. She was going to market; 
and a colored woman carried her basket, fol- 
lowing in the customary fashion. The spirit 
of emancipation and progress suddenly 
awoke in Aunt Chloe, and she said, ‘‘Miss 
Ruth, I ain’t gwine to walk behin’ any other 
lady no mo’.’’ Mrs. Stuart paused, and 
replied, ‘‘Lead the way, auntie: I am not 
proud.’’ And auntie led. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich once received a 
letter from his friend, Prof. Edward S. 
Morse, and found the handwriting illegible. 
In due time there came to Mr. Morse the 
following reply: ‘‘AZy dear Morse,—It was 
very pleasant to receive a letter from you the 
other day. Perhaps I should have found it 
pleasanter if I had been able to decipher 
it. I don’t think I mastered anything be- 
yond the date, which I knew, and the signa- 
ture, at which I guessed. There is a singu- 
lar and perpetual charm in a letter of yours: 
it never grows old, and it never loses its 
novelty. One can say every morning, as one 
looks at it: ‘Here’s a letter of Morse’s I 
haven’t read yet. I think I shall take an- 
other shy at it to-day; and maybe I shall 
be able in the course of a few years to make 
out what he means by those ‘‘t’s’’ that look 
like ‘‘w’s’’ and those ‘‘i’s’’ that haven’t any 
eyebrows.’ Other letters are read, and thrown 
away and forgotten; but yours are kept for- 
ever,—unread. One of them will last a 
reasonable man a lifetime.’’ 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1897..++ see eeseeees sees $26,939,135-99 
LIABILITIES hacen 24,811,707.55 


_ $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. : 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S..F,ERULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. ‘TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
.45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


BOUGHT FOR 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for a 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OF 


GUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. Areliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
mere, and choice engravings. By Hon, HENRY KB, 
RUSSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR TITURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
200.00 in first two weeks, another 8400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OU., Hartiord, Conn. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 
1AOs nce aaods) 

) waren, miso @ Chale and Dhane foneatie 
1g doz. bh a ioe of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
end your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 


"a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junetion, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, {889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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PowDER 


Educational. 
~ POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 


. FOR BOYS .- 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH == (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F9%.,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ie 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - « 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


: ContvENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by - 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


HURCH 


cer (RGR 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. WASHINGTON 
OPP.BOYLSTYaN 


658 


_ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons 8 
CARPETS -andD UPHOLSTERY, 


ST, 
ST. 


BOSTON. 


“aE 


4 evil on ili ail 


